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EPORTS from Russia indicate that the famine 
in the Volga district has now reached the most 
terrible proportions. A member of the Society of 
Friends relief unit at Buzuluk writes that scarcely 
a day passes without one or two corpses being found 
in the street, while the dead bodies, stripped of 
clothing and piled up in the cemetery awaiting 
burial, can be seen a quarter of a mile away. Another, 
who has just opened a relief centre about forty miles 
away from the first, observes that it is necessary 
to begin feeding children immediately upon entering 
the district, in order to prevent all the infants of 
the neighbourhood from being brought in and aban- 
doned at the depot. Whatever the cause of the 
famine, the millions of people who are now faced 
with starvation can hardly be held responsible for 
it. In normal times they are more than self-support- 
ing. Meanwhile the world-price of grain has sunk 
so low that a part of the corn harvested last autumn 
was actually burned for fuel, while some farmers in 
western Canada and the United States are giving 
up their farms in despair. Food is so cheap that, 
according to Colonel Mackie (who has just returned 
from Russia) five dollars will keep a Russian child 
alive until the next harvest. We appeal to all our 
readers for contributions, which may be sent to 
Mr. Charles Gordon, at the Head Office of the 
Dominion Bank, Toronto, and should be marked 
“Russian Relief’. They will still arrive in time, 
and the responsible Canadian organization is in a 
position to guarantee that they will be applied to 
the purpose for which they are given. 


* * * * 


HE recent visit of Mr. Fielding to Washington 
has been made the occasion of great headlines 

and voluminous despatches in the daily press. At 
the time of going to press Mr. Fielding has made no 
statement, nor has the government of which he is 
the Minister of Finance. The absence of official 
information, however, has not deterred the press 
from assuring the public that a revival of the reci- 
procity pact of 1911 is the distinct purpose of Mr. 
Fielding’s visit to Washington. For ourselves, we 


learned more than a month ago that reciprocity was 
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in the air at Washington: the Americans are nothing 
if not thorough-going; and when once the disastrous 
effect on foreign trade of the Fordney Tariff had 
become apparent, nothing was more natural than a 
swing in the opposite direction. It is not known, 
however, whether Mr. Fielding has entered into 
negotiations on an informal invitation or simply 
of his own motion. At any rate he will find the people 
of Canada more ready to receive the doctrine of 
reciprocal trade than they were ten years ago. 
Canadian farmers now generally realize how badly 
they are shackled by the tariff, and many Canadian 
business men have come to see that they may flourish 
for a season but cannot hope for permanent pros- 
perity while agriculture languishes. Even as an 
election cry, we venture to assert that ‘No Truck 
or Trade’ has ceased to be effective. The bogey 
fades before the stern reality of unemployment in 
the cities and inability to buy in the country. 


‘‘T HAVE no message but the message of Liberalism’’. 

Such was the first momentous deliverance of the 
newly elected leader of the Liberal party of Ontario 
to a wildly cheering convention. Worthy of the 
great convention was this stirring message. From 
North and East and West the champions of Liberalism 
had gathered. For two days they had talked and 
cheered and cheered and talked in turn--men and 
women, members of parliament and private citizens, 
one in mind and heart. No need here of keen debate; 
no need to explore the depths of political philosophy 
or to search for an application of basic principles to 
trifling questions of Education and Social Welfare 
and Economic Freedom. A definition of policy on a 
certain costly ditch will suffice. Why should those 
who hold to the great principles of Liberalism worry 
their heads? The business of the rank and file is not 
to reason why. The important thing is a leader, a 
leader who knows how to travel North by South and 
East by West, always keeping true to the compass 
points of Liberalism. No surrender to the fiction of 
agrarian flirtation; no failure in devotion to nebu- 
losity; no progress save by the primrose path—is 
this a program which satisfies the liberal thought of 
Ontario? 
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HE meeting of the Ontario Section of the Cana- 
dian Labor Party held recently in Stratford 
again calls attention to the efforts of the industrial 
workers to make progress in the political field. The 
party is not yet many months old. It was designed 
to Ink up all workers of Canada for political pur- 
poses, whether they labour principally with hand or 
with brain. The machinery to be used was the already 
existing unions, guilds, leagues, and associations. 
Reports indicate that the builders of the new struc- 
ture are meeting serious difficulty, perhaps inherent 
in their method of procedure. Some years ago an 
Independent Labour Party was formed. It was a 
totally new association and was open to all workers. 
They joined as individuals. This party does not 
look too kindly upon the new organization. This 
feeling is likely to be intensified by a decision reached 
at the Stratford convention to sanction the forma- 
tion of local branches of the Canadian Labour Party 
in any city. These branches will be nothing more than 
local clubs. They will compete with local branches 
of the Independent Labour Party. The party, rather 
than the basis for the party, is almost sure to become 
the outstanding attraction. The experience of the 
first few months of operation suggests that the in- 
centive for organization came prematurely and did 
not spring from the right source, since certain high 
officials were the active force rather than the indi- 
vidual units who must supply the funds and form 
the basis for the new party. United action by these 
basic units will come when each realizes that the 
results of independent action are very limited. The 
Canadian Labour Party is as yet a ‘‘voice crying in 
the wilderness’’ but such a voice has more than once 
presaged far-reaching results. 


T the time of writing, the latest announcement is 
that the breach in the Coalition ranks has been 
healed, and that Mr. Lloyd George is able to count 
once more upon the loyal support of the Unionist 
party. It would, however, in view of the bitterness 
of feeling that the last few weeks have revealed, be 
obviously unsafe to assume that the Prime Minister’s 
feud with Sir George Younger has been finally com- 
posed, much less that the more extreme section of 
the Tory party has definitely abandoned its deter- 
mination to whittle down the Irish settlement and 
restore the Lords’ veto. It is much more likely 
that, in spite of the Tory Die-Hards, the occasion 
has failed the Unionist party, largely because of 
the disinclination of any of its recognized leaders to 
accept responsibility for the destruction of the 
Coalition. Sir George Younger must be credited, 
too, with the realization that his objects will not 
be achieved simply by ditching the Wizard. Each 
of the antagonists is, in fact, in the uncomfortable 
position of being, for the life of the present parlia- 
ment, dependent upon the other. Were it not for 














the cloud of unpopularity that overhangs the Coali- 
tion, this would, of course, be a ground for believing 
that some more or less permanent agreement had 
really been reached. But it is probably the very 
prospect of a present compromise with the Die- 
Hards, turning in a few months into a death-like 
embrace, that, more than anything else, keeps Mr. 
Lloyd George from yielding on the question of Ireland 
and the Lords. Perhaps the most that is to be learnt 
from the whole incident is that the sands of the 
Coalition’s life are running out more swiftly than its 
enemies thought or even hoped. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S own position seems to 
grow steadily weaker. If the outlook for an 
election was black two months ago, it is blacker still 
to-day; for the Coalition Liberals would be a fatal 
remnant with which to face the country, while the 
price demanded for Unionist support would make 
defeat hardly less certain. Unless, therefore, he is 
able to perform the miracle of creating a new grouping 
of parties, resignation seems to be the only course 
open. But neither Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation, 
nor the general election which would soon follow it, 
contains any real promise of political stability in 
England. Labour is hardly ready for its great 
political effort; and free Liberalism, though it shows 
unexpected signs of returning vigour, still seeks a 
leader and to some extent a policy. Moreover the 
possibility of a combination that would embrace 
the parties of the Left has not been improved by 
Lord Grey’s extraordinarily unsympathetic attitude 
on foreign affairs. Indeed it is safe to say that unless 
he considerably modifies what is in this respect 
almost a reactionary point of view, Labour will hold 
aloof so long as he remains a possibility for the Liberal 
leadership. The familiar project of a centre party 
under the leadership of Lord Grey and Lord Robert 
Cecil may be ruled out if the present movement in 
favour of a return to party politics continues. Unless, 
therefore, something unexpected occurs within the 
next few months, the only decisive result of a general 
election will be the defeat of the Coalition, or at 
least of what remains of it. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Mr. Lloyd George’s chief preoccupation 
will be to see that something unexpected does occur. 


FTER what happened at Washington there cannot 

be much cause for surprise in the fast-accumu- 
lating evidence of M. Poincaré’s intention to wreck 
the Genoa Conference. His first move was to secure 
a month’s postponement: his second, to bar in 
advance the discussion of all vital subjects. The 
result is that the Conference, if it meets at all, will 
have to contrive the economic restoration of Europe 
without touching upon reparations or, indeed, upon 
any matter of a political nature. These trifling 
alterations in the original scheme have been made, 























it is announced, with the full approval of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The familiar formula of complete agree- 
ment has even been revived in their honour. One 
point only remains to be settled. M. Poincaré has 
not yet decided exactly what conditions he will 
attach to Russian representation. The forecast is 
that they will be adequate. It is just this sort of 
mockery that has preceded each one of the allied crises 
during the last two years; so we must rest content 
with the probability that Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Poincaré are moving in their own mysterious way, 
towards a first-class row that can scarcely fail to 
bring Europe a little closer to a resettlement. 


HE truce between the two great sections of the 
Church of England in Canada was suddenly 
broken last month, when a theological college repre- 
senting one party published an indictment of the 
other party; the casus belli being a service held in a 
Toronto church thirteen: months before, on New 
Year's Day, 1921. The evening newspapers of 
Toronto published the indictment, with quasi- 
editorial comments and sensational head-lines, and 
began a series of articles and interviews on the sub- 
ject of Anglican theology, ceremonial, and ecclesi- 
astical law, which is still current at the time of 
going to press. Briefly stated, the situation is as 
follows: The Low Church party, champions of 
Anglican Protestantism, claim that the High Church 
party, representing Anglo-Catholicism, are following 
illegal practices subversive of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and condemned by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Anglo- 
Catholics claim, on the other hand, that rubrical 
and canon law is on their side, and in recent years 
case law. Both parties are agreed that a decided 
movement towards Anglo-Catholic ideals has been 
taking place in England during recent years, but the 
interpretation of this movement and the desirability 
of its extension on this side of the Atlantic is naturally 
a matter of dispute. Three hundred and fifty years 
ago people burned their friends in the cause of re- 
ligion; a hundred years later they were content to 
cut off ears and noses; fifty years ago vengeance 
had degenerated to brickbats and eggs; to-day one 
writes to and is interviewed by the press. 


AXTON HIBBEN, describing the Moscow rail- 
way station in a recent number of the New 
York Times Book Review, says that ‘‘filling the wall 
over an extent as great as that of the main stairway 
of the Pennsylvania Station is an immense painting, 
excellently done in a symbolic way, representing the 
relation of all phases of economic life... It is as fine 
a thing of the kind as I have seen anywhere. In all 
of the larger stations, throughout Russia, there are 
excellent mural paintings’. Nearer home the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Canada have 
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something to tell about art in their annual report: 
“Art in Canada at the present time is in a more 
critical condition than at any other time since the 
pioneer artists began to paint the country of their 
adoption. .. The Trustees wish to express the con- 
viction that the support of art is not an aesthetic 
luxury but an economic necessity. All commerce, 
in the last analysis, is largely dependent upon success- 
ful design and design is dependent upon art”. What 
a study in contrasts! Bolshevist Russia decorates 
its railway stations with no economic end in view— 
for what have mural paintings in a railway station 
so do with buying tickets, unless indeed as a means 
of escaping from the paintings?—and in our own 
country a National Art Gallery, perhaps for the first 
time in history, is driven by public inertia into the 
despairing and ridiculous paradox that the support 
of art is an economic necessity and not an aesthetic 
luxury. Everyone knows, who thinks about it, that 
the value of art always lies in its utter uselessness. 
It would seem as if Russia were starving her body 
and feeding her soul, while we starve our souls and 
feed our bodies. 


HE recent visit to Toronto of Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, on his way to deliver the Lowell Lec- 
tures at Harvard, and the prospect of his return in 
April, should do something in Ontario to stir up 
interest in Adult Education. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association is now completing its fourth year 
in Toronto, and more has been accomplished than 
some of us suppose. This year there are in successful 
operation seven tutorial classes in Toronto, and 
several others in London, Hamilton, Ottawa, and 
the West. The Frontier College has done noble 
work in the lumber camps and in the bunk houses. 
The Library Association, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Government, does much to make good 
literature accessible even in the remote corners of 
the Province. But Adult Education in Canada has 
so far lacked its Hot Gospeller. The Universities 
have been timid and the Trades Unions suspicious. 
The visit of so vivid a personality as Mr. Mansbridge, 
with his whole-hearted belief, both in Education and 
in Labour, should do something to bring them 
together. His speech was admirable; so were his 
replies to his hecklers. The ease and racy humour 
of his style masked, but did not conceal, his moral 
earnestness, and we hope that on his return a larger 
audience will be given the opportunity of listening 
to the prophet of Adult Education. 
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ONSIGNOR RATTI was dressed in black ten years ago, 
little more than a priest, seated at the Prefect table, 
between the two windows of the Reading Room in the 
Vatican Library. Below him was silence—only broken by 
the noise of the few people reading, iurning the pages of the 
parchment manuscripts. Sometimes a maronite monk with 
long hair and beard chanced to sneeze, and holding up his great 
blue handkerchief, stopped reading the Syriac text for a while. 
Sometimes two benedictine bollandos made a little noise as they 
approached one another to compare the versions of two manu- 
scripts on the Lives of the Fathers. Beside them a solemn 
Jesuit, roasted by tropical suns, incessantly turned the pages of 
some cartaceo codex perforated by the acid of the ink—a report 
on Abyssinian travels. An hour before noon two gargons of 
the Ecole Frangaise de Rome went outside on the gallery for a 
recess and a smoke. At noon the American episcopalian, busy 
from nine o'clock on the comparison of calendars of the tenth 
century rose and, arranging his papers, started the exodus for 
lunch. Monsignor Ratti without moving from the table was 
writing, writing, in the midst of the silence, his mind occupied 
by the twenty-five or thirty habituals of the Vatican Library— 
always the same, the places so fixed, that his nearness to the 
window marked the antiquity of the rights of each reader. 

At two o’clock the place was empty, and Monsignor Ratti 
took his papers in his turn, and silently went upstairs by a 
little door, to a mezzanino above the reading room where the 
Prefect of the Vatican Library had his dwelling. There he 
had a frugal meal alone with his servo After the 
siesta and at four o'clock he would go down again to the reading 
room, and perhaps with another Monsignor in charge of the 
new catalogue, would go through the magnificent halls where 
the manuscripts are stored, to see a special codex difficult to 
catalogue. The marble resounds softly as they walk, the 
Prefect Monsignor Ratti and his assistant, two black figures 
lost in the immensity of the galleries. The place is getting 
dark, the rebel manuscript is taken to the reading room --heir 
work for the following morning! After opening the door of the 
court-yard, where day and night the fountain plays, and taking 
a breath of fresh air, they remark on the beauty of the day and 
the approaching summer—the terror of the Romans 
The rest of the evening in the meszanino ... . 
revision of proofs, and the rest. 

Just two years ago Monsignor Ratti was dressed in red-- 
he was the latest appointed of the cardinals of the conclave. 
To-day Monsignor Ratti dresses in white. At the Vatican 
guards knecl as he passes; millions of people all over the world 
look to him as the nearest to the Almighty. He holds the keys 
of heaven, to bind and to loose. Nevertheless, Monsignor 
Ratti, Pope Pius XI, your best time, which was it, now or then? 
In his time, Anselm wondered too. 
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Wanted—An Immigration Policy 


CZAR with a taste for epigram said once upon 

a time that the greatest of his generals were 
January and February. An invading host 

might defeat all his other commanders; but none of 
Russia's enemies could out-manoeuvre them. General 
February vindicated his master’s confidence by saving 
the country for him; but in doing so he killed the Czar. 

In a like mood it may be that the new Prime 
Minister of Canada, without in any way belittling 
his followers and allies, would admit that the most 
effective of all his political agents has been the Trade 
Depression. He might indeed pursue the parallel. 
There is food for thought in the reflection that the 
Russian monarch was destroyed by his trustiest 
servant; for no man knows better than Mr. King 
himself that the strongest of election agents now 
threatens him in turn. 

In Canada the Golden Age is ended. For half a 
generation before the war began the world was at her 
feet. It insisted on lending her the money she needed 
for development. It supplied in vast quantities the 
labour without which no great development was 
possible. It eagerly purchased her products as fast as 
they reached the seaboard. It furnished the shipping 
to take them overseas. It sought out her statesmen 
and genuinely liked them. It flattered and ennobled 
her captains of industry. If the twentieth century did 
not belong to her, she was at least encouraged in a 
hundred ways to claim it. Everyone was knocking 
at her doors; and in the ten years following the Boer 
War, her growth in wealth and population was ex- 
ceeded nowhere else. 

In those good days her new responsibilities were 
gaily worn. She was not deeply conscious of any 
pressing problems. Other countries were troubled 
with labour unrest, or concerned with unemployment. 
Other countries suffered from the festering of city 
slums, and were embarrassed by the persistence of a 
“submerged tenth’’ in their population. But a 
continued wave of prosperity, which floated her upon 
its crest, lifted Canada from strength to strength. 
What else should she do, but be carried with the tide? 
Laisser faire, laisser passer—did wisdom counsel 
otherwise? 

We know now that much of this was based upon 
illusion. We know that of her vast immigration, per- 
haps not two-thirds remained to settle in the country. 
As railway contracts were finished, those immigrants 
who did remain began to flock to the towns, which 
broke all bounds in their expansion. Since the new- 
comers were men for the most part, a growing numerical 
discrepancy between the sexes intensified the social 
problem, and kept the birth-rate down. Meanwhile 
the progressive depopulation of certain rural districts 
was gradually depriving certain of the native-born of 
those amenities of civilization, which only flourish 























in communities; and beneath the great wave of pros- 
perity there was a persistent undertow, which carried 
with it some of the best of our native stock—though 
their emigration was unnoticed at the time. 

The French have produced a compact phrase— 

l’urbanisme—which describes this process not inaptly. 
The remoter consequences were serious, though their 
emergence was comparatively slow. Canadian _bor- 
rowings on capital account involved a payment of 
interest abroad, which grew with each new liability. 
To finance these interest payments, a continually 
growing export trade in wheat was one essential. 
So long as the growth in the wheat crop kept pace with 
Canadian development generally, the conditions of 
economic health were well maintained. But under 
these circumstances, it is evident that a relatively 
slow rate of agricultural development, whenever it 
should appear, must be regarded as an unhealthy 
symptom. The growth of the towns, stimulated in 
part by rural depopulation, and in part by the herding 
of immigrants into the larger centres of population, 
was very rapid. Neither of these tendencies made for 
a balanced economic expansion. During three years, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, the wheat production of Canada 
remained stationary. The value of her field crops 
as a whole declined by millions of dollars. The con- 
sequences of an unbalanced expansion became evident 
quite suddenly. 
: The climax of industrial activity was reached in 
March, 1913. In the months that followed a serious 
situation steadily developed. Unemployment was 
rife in every city. Suffering was general, and starva- 
tion not uncommon. Meanwhile, the flowing tide 
of immigration, which in the past four years had brought 
a million strangers to the country, continued to bring 
them in even greater numbers. In the sixteen months 
from the beginning of the depression, till war was 
declared in August, 1914, (during a time when the 
volume of employment was steadily shrinking) almost 
half a million immigrants arrived, to flood an already 
congested labour market, intensify the suffering, and 
paralyse the bodies which were trying to relieve 
distress. 

Almost eight years ago, the bankruptcy of the 
old immigration policy was thus established. The 
recasting of it was an urgent problem. Never again 
must such conditions be permitted to develop. But 
before it could be recast, or even fully reconsidered, 
the War (by reducing to small proportions the volume 
of immigration) relieved the pressure on the labour 
market. Public attention was at the same time 
inevitably diverted to matters of even greater moment. 
Not till the combined effects of the War and the Peace 
had culminated in general disaster, was it possible 
to consider in detail the problem of revision; and by 
this time another industrial depression was reproducing 
closely the stress and suffering of 1914. 

As it deals with these conditions, so will the new 
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Government at Ottawa be judged. It may thank its 
predecessor for breathing space in which to think: 
for if a former Minister of Immigration had not wisely 
decided to require all immigrants (other than farmers 
and domestic servants) to produce $250 at the time 
of landing, there is little doubt that the number of 
immigrants, as well as the extent of suffering, would 
be far greater than at present. Even now this re- 
striction is by no means carefully enforced; and the 
knowledge that the Department has sometimes failed 
to maintain its own regulations warrants a prompt 
enquiry. Moreover, there is a disquieting rumour 
that the shipping companies, hard hit by the fall in 
ocean freights and anxious for a maximum of steerage 
traffic, are bringing pressure to bear on the cabinet 
to lower the barrier once more. We hope that it is 
baseless or exaggerated; for to do this at present, or 
even in the near future, would be not only to betray 
the hundreds of thousands of workers in this country 
who cannot now find regular employment, but also 
to cause great and certain hardship among the poorer 
class of immigrants, and greatly to increase the cost 
and effort of relief. Nothing would more certainly 
produce a public outcry. 

A first and absolute requisite of any policy must 
be the strict maintenance of the $250 rule, until 
reviving trade has absorbed the workers at present 
unemployed. Meanwhile, the government of Mr. 
King is confronted by two necessities. Any future 
immigration policy must aim at bringing men and 
women as nearly as possible in equal numbers to make 
their homes in Canada; and must at the same time 
give them a positive inducement, not only to settle 
on the land, but also to remain there. Failing these 
our present troubles will return upon us. 

Newspaper reports of February 18th forecast a 
development of great importance; and it is noteworthy 
that this is said to have been planned by a private 
corporation. The projected settlement of some thous- 
ands of the recently demobilized Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, with their wives and families, on irrigated lands 
belonging to the Canadian Pacific Railway, is an 
attempt to fulfil both of these conditions A similar 
plan, nation-wide in its conception, might conceivably 
meet with obstacles that could not be surmounted. 
But it deserves the most serious consideration, for 
this is as full of promise as the scheme of Soldier 
Settlement to which, indeed, it affords an interesting 
parallel. 

As we go to press, we learn that the British 
Government is preparing to put before Parliament a 
comprehensive scheme of emigration from the British 
Isles. It may be wide in its scope, and effective in 
its provisions, or merely a return to the vague but 
hopeful policy of 1918, which was abandoned like a 
foundling on the table of the House of Commons. 
It is perhaps premature to conclude that the problem 
of the British emigrant is now to be handled in a 
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statesmanlike fashion. Nevertheless, in so far as 
the new plan permits of co-operation by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, through some widening and adaptation 
of existing plans for Soldier Settlement to the needs of 
immigrants in general, its possibilities are worth 
exploring. Such an enterprise must in any case be 
costly. We have learned from experience how futile 
a cheap immigration policy can be. At a time when 
there is overwhelming need for retrenchment in every 
direction, any project for fresh expenditure will meet 
with no lack of unfriendly critics. But if it will make 
for a balance in national expansion, we may find it an 
investment well worth while. 


Unrepresentative Government 


results which invite several critical enquiries. 

Its first effect has been to displace an adminis- 
tration which was essentially a stop-gap. Has the 
election given us anything more positive? There is 
now in office an administration which represents 
neither a majority of the members elected nor a 
majority of the votes cast in the election. On certain 
issues it may well be argued that the country has 
spoken definitely by rejecting one policy, but it is by 
no means clear that in all instances another policy 
is endorsed. Can it be the fact that the country also 
is in a stop-gap mood? 

The first and most striking fact is the apparent 
indifference of large masses of the electors to the whole 
affair. In view of the sensational appeals which were 
made, especially to the city electors, the response is 
disquieting. Look at the percentage of voters who 
went to the polls in the different cities: 


’ ‘HE recent Federal General Election has given 


Winnipeg . . 82 Ottawa . 62 
Montreal . - We Vancouver - 60 
Calgary . Sf Hamilton a! 
London , + 166 Toronto . 85 


The last two percentages are so very low that 
they suggest a possible inflation of the voters’ lists. 
As a matter of fact, the present act makes-fairly good 
provision for enrolling new names, but the removal of 
names is quite another matter. During the recent 
prohibition referendum the prohibition organization 
found no less than 7,000 persons who had registered 
at one address in one part of the city but who wished 
now to register in another district where they now 
resided. There is reason to believe that in most of 
these cases the names were added to the new lists 
without being removed from the old ones. This would 
give for the cities in which there is considerable migra- 
tion from one part to another, an inflated list, and the 
facts concerning rural and urban returns suggest that 
something may be said for this point of view. If we 
regard the three York constituencies which are largely 
composed of suburbs of Toronto, we find that only 




















43 per cent. of the votes were polled, while in North 
York, which is rural and detached from the city, we 
find 85 per cent. of the votes were recorded. 

But no such consideration alone can begin to 
account for the extremely small vote recorded in the 
two cities of Toronto and Hamilton. One is forced to 
suspect that in these cities, which are counted so 
strongly Conservative, electors in large numbers were 
profoundly dissatisfied with the record of their own 
party but unable to seclect any satisfactory alterna- 
tive. The sharply defined issues presented at Winni- 
peg on the other hand brought out an extraordinary 
percentage of the voters. In Winnipeg the candidates 
had character. Both Mr. Hudson and Mr. Jackson 
in the South were men who commanded toa quite 
exceptional degree the respect of the community. 
In the Centre, Mr. Woodsworth, an outstanding man 
of clear cut convictions, was successful in a field of 
five candidates. While Mr. McMurray in the north 
secured the first place with 3,809 votes, it is acknow- 
leged that the decisive factor in beating the previous 
member, Mr. Blake, was the onslaught made by 
the late strike leader Mr. R. B. Russell, who secured 
3,094 votes, thus coming second only to the successful 
candidate. Can it be denied that the lack of a belief 
that a genuine issue was before the electors in Hamil- 
ton and Toronto does much to explain the contrast 
between the indifference of those cities and the interest 
in Winnipeg? 

Quite reasonably then it may be argued that the 
lack of a clear mandate in the composition of the 
House of Commons reflects the lack of a clear mandate 
in the minds of the people asa whole. In other words 
the nation has not made up its mind to anything, but 
is only in process of forming a general will. Would 
the facts be otherwise if there were another method 
of registering the electoral decision? This question 
cannot be avoided by any serious student. Propor- 
tional Representation invites criticism on the ground 
that it presupposes constituencies so extended as to 
be unwieldly. But a modification of the plan by 
means of a single transferable vote in single member 
constituencies, that is to say, the indication on the 
ballot of a second or third choice, would surely have 
given a different result. What that other result would 
have been is by no means clear. There are no dataon 
which to base an opinion. But there are data for 
pressing for an early modification of our electoral 
machinery to meet the new needs of the poeple. 

Quebec province returns a solid delegation of 
Liberals, but they represent just 70 per cent. of the 
votes cast. Saskatchewan and Alberta are almost 
as unanimous for the Progressives, but in each case 
the elected Progressive delegates represent just 60 
per cent. of those who voted. In Manitoba, where 
outside the city the voting was light, the Progressive 
delegation claims only 48 per cent. of the ballots. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where the Liberals 









































had almost a clean sweep, they represent less than one 
half of the ballots. When we turn to the House of 
Commons as a whole we find that the parties represent 
the following percentage of votes cast: 
Liberals 41.5 Progressives 25. 
Conservatives 31. Labour . 2.5 
The Liberal delegation approximates more nearly 
to a majority of the House than does the Liberal vote 
to a majority of the electors. But by either test 
we have a minority government. 

However the votes be interpreted it is evident 
that there is no clear mandate to either party. When 
we turn to political ideas are we any better off? It 
is futile to point as some do to the solid Quebec. 
To begin with Quebec is not solid. Even within 
the delegation which represents only 70 per cent. of 
the votes cast, two quite different shades of opinion 
are represented, perhaps, by Sir Lomer Gouin and Mr. 
Ernest Lapointe. The latter has spoken strongly 
on behalf of friendship with the Progressives and the 
former is currently regarded as sympathetic to those 
Conservatives to whom Mr. Meighen’s western 
leanings to public ownership are unwelcome. The 
political opinion of the Maritime provinces also 
strongly contrasts with that of Ontario and such 
Liberalism as exists west of Ontario. 

The whole situation would have been clearer 
had each elector been allowed to record a second 
choice failing the election of his first choice by a 
majority of the votes. How far reaching this need 
is may be seen by observing the results in Ontario 
alone. That the tenure of power by the elected 
members is extremely uncertain appears from a 
comparison of the numbers of members elected by 
each party and the number of each which was elected 
by a majority of the votes cast. We find: 


Conservatives . 37 elected, 12 with majorities 
Liberals .  22elected, 8 with majorities 
Progressives . 23 elected, 12 with majorities 


Only thirty-two out of the eighty-two seats in Ontario 
were filled by the decision of a majority of the electors 
who recorded their choice. This, more than ever 
before, leaves the task of interpreting public opinion 
upon the shoulders of the ministers charged with 
carrying on the King’s Government, and also demands 
from the citizens at large a careful and discriminating 
effort to ascertain what is the actual policy which is 
indicated by this rather inchoate mass of electoral 
results. 

Another factor in the situation invites considera- 
tion at the hands of the serious student of politics. 
The sharply defined sectional boundaries of different 
political parties is not a matter of delight to any but 
partisan minds. The single transferable vote, if it 
had been in force, would certainly not have altered 
the prairie results to any appreciable extent. It 
probably would have changed Ontario’s delegation 
considerably. Quebec too would, perhaps, have 
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remained unchanged. But it is quite obvious that had 
the election been based on large areas each selecting 
not less than five members, as provided by Proportional 
Representation, then we would not be confronted with 
the solid Liberal delegation from Quebec and the 
solid Progressive delegation from the Prairie. Surely 
the promotion of national unity, the healing of the 
still open wounds left by war time controversies, 
and the creation of a really national public opinion 
would be definitely furthered by the adoption of 
Proportional Representation in accordance with the 
platforms of some of the now dominant factions in 
political life. 

But a more fundamental question emerges and 
will receive special consideration in the party which 
recently has most avoided it. What is the basis of 
parliamentary representation— numerical majorities 
or living interests? We find that each Liberal member 
now represents 11,100 voters, while each Progressive 


member is credited with 11,800 supporters, and each | 


Conservative has behind him 18,400 voters. This is 
bound to awaken discontent within the Conservative 
party. Some of their number already claim that the 
representation of rural voters is now excessive. They 
wish increased representation of the cities. We shall 
make little progress towards the determination of this 
issue while obsessed with a desire for party advantage. 
We must face the question whether parliamentary 
government is most vital when its members represent 
aggregations of persons or when they represent 
more or less permanent social groups. It is by no 
means certain that the recent emphasis on numerical 
majorities will not yield to the more fundamental 
realities of national life. 

ERNEST THOMAS. 


The Transition in India 


A N unfortunate phrase, derived from a forgotten 


theory of history, expressed for many years 

the idea that the East was more or less 
perpetually asleep. This ‘‘sleep of the East” grew 
from a mere phrase to an indisputable theory; it 
corroborated the equally truthful view that all 
persons east of Suez are distinguished by a dispro- 
portionate endowment of philosophy. 

Where did the idea come from? To whom did it 
apply? If we think of the forces that opposed 
Alexander, of the wealth and prosperity which existed 
in the classical period, of the Mohammedan invasions, 
the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta insurrections, the 
irruption of Dutch, Portugese, and English invaders 
—if, in fact, we glance over a long and turbulent 
history we find hardly time for a nap, to say nothing 
of the ‘‘sleep of the spirit.”’ 

Another familar fallacy is the belief that India 
enjoyed great prosperity until the conquerors came 
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and destroyed it. This convenient fable can be 
used by all parties, but it is especially useful to those 
who imply that the conquerors were always British. 
The myth of a golden age of self-government and con- 
tentment can be made very convincing to a people 
ignorant of their own history and susceptible to all 
forms of suggestion. But no one seriously denies 
that the past century has been a period of security 
and progress never before known in the land. It is 
because that century made possible a continuous 
growth and animmeasurable accumulation of strength 
that we have to-day so many problems. There is 
need of much understanding if these problems are 
to be solved. No-sane man is anxious to prophesy. 
It is well to believe that anything may happen, 
because then there will be no confusion between an 
attempt to estimate the present situation and a belief 
that any attempts of this kind actually fix the ultimate 
results. 

One of the best ways to estimate the expansion 
of Indian political life is to watch the progress of 
the National Congress. It was created by the 
energy of an Englishman (which is itself a signifi- 
cant fact) and for a time made little impression. Its 
first difficulties were from within: no policy could 
satisfy Hindus and Mohammedans at one and 
the same time: nor could any common basis be found 
for other differences of opinion such as were brought 
to light by attempted social reforms. The organiza- 
tion slowly gained ground, attracted more delegates, 
and became more decided in its programme. 

During the earlier period, from 1885 onwards, 
the Congress was really equivalent to the Council 
of a non-official liberal party. It professed a deep 
and sincere loyalty, combined with a belief in progress 
only to be achieved by internal development, edu- 
cation of the people, and codéperation with the British 
Government. On its part the Government officially 
declared its neutrality and left the movement to 
work out its own salvation. Unfortunately cir- 
cumstances were adverse. Famine and _ pestilence 
made the people restless, and agitators employed 
every means to convince the masses that these things 
were due to British rule. 

The reason for calling some of the Indian leaders 
“agitators’’ is that the persons in question either 
had very doubtful aims or employed very undesirable 
means when the aims were truly patriotic. As late 
as the year 1900 the leaders of the anti-British 
movements were regarded as aiming to restore one 
or other of the earlier kingdoms in India, and there 
was no clear prospect to aim at except the supremacy 
of Brahman or Mahratta or some other type of rule. 
At the very best it was not clear how any form of 
self-government could work out to the equal advantage 
of two hundred and forty million Hindus and sixty 
million Mohammedans! At least it was never clear 
to the Mohammedans. But since 1900 there has 

















been an important change in this respect. Whether 
the unity of India to-day is as complete as it appears, 
or really more akin to those alliances which break 
down after the common foe is destroyed, cannot be 
satisfactorily decided. In any case the diversity of 
interests is sufficient to maintain the demand that 
Mohammedan interests shall not be swamped by 
numbers: in other words, there must be a scheme of 
representation which gives one fifth of the population 
as much representation as the other four-fifths. 

Apart from Congress, which is here regarded as 
the best sample of the genuine forward movement, 
and the agitators who come and go ona scene of con- 
flicting aims, there is the yet more fundamental factor 
of positive reforms as carried out from time to time 
by the Government. The first and most fundamental 
of these was the general reorganization, usually 
associated with the name of Lord Macaulay. No 
critic of Indian affairs should ever forget that, with 
all the risks before them, Englishmen did not refuse 
to give India the language and literature of the West. 
The ignorant and the sentimental are now com- 
plaining that the ancient literature was crushed, 
while political leaders express astonishment at the 
kind of education which is given to Indians. All this 
is nonsense. The Government has always main- 
tained Oriental studies and often Oriental Colleges: 
critical orientalists do not come from India but from 
Great Britain or Germany: and in any case, apart 
from the hypocrisy of the Anglo-Vedic politicians, 
no one supposes that popular education can be 
limited to Sanskrit in India any more than it could 
be limited to Anglo-Saxon in England. If every- 
thing else is forgotten the British should never forget 
or repent what was essentially a liberal policy, under- 
stood as such even when it might have been evaded 
with a good excuse and thrust aside for a policy of 
repression tempered by hypocrisy. 

The results of this decisive step were seen in 
Queen Victoria’s famous ‘‘charter’’ and the definite 
promise to associate in the government of India 
such natives as from time to time appeared fit for 
responsibility (1858). It is more than probable 
that the next quarter of a century was a period of 
division: the British government endorsed the policy, 
but the Indian government was required to make it 
effective, and at close quarters it seemed less easy 
and less desirable actually to place power in the 
hands of natives. Some of the natives could always 
be ‘‘consulted’’, but that was not sufficient. Another 
difficulty arose from the fact that the competent 
men belonged to a new class. British officers, civil 
or military, could recognize the ancient Indian 
nobility, as for example the ruling chiefs or the great 
Mohammedan leaders. But the people who actually 


came into prominence were a new and manufactured 
article. As late as 1906 it was possible to see a Coun- 
cil meeting attended by six Indian members, of whom 
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one sat with the Europeans because the other Indians 
would not go within a prescribed distance of his 
person. The full recognition of mere “‘ability’’ was 
therefore difficult, and the centre of trouble was the 
group of graduates, editors, orators and progressives 
who had left their own people behind and not yet 
“arrived”’ anywhere else. Yet the British steadily 
supported the democratic movement which produced 
and justified these men. Lord Ripon was acknow- 
ledged in India to have been a champion of national- 
ism (1884): from him began definitely the process of 
building up from the bottom; local and municipal 
organizations were to be the means of training men 
who could rule, with the prospect of admission later 
to provincial government and finally to a share in 
the supreme government. From Lord Ripon's day 
there has been a sequence of events all tending to the 
same end. Curzon, Minto and Morley, Hardinge, 
Chelmsford and Montagu,—-these names alone would 
be enough to prove that the British have little cause 
for shame or repentance. Mistakes have been 
plentiful, but we hardly know to-day whether 
the errors were in excess of caution or excess of 
generosity. 

The general outcome is very eomplex. The 
features of the present situation are, mainly, a great 
increase in the number of people familiar to some 
degree with Indian political problems; a similar in- 
crease in the value of public opinion in India (though 
that “public” is still a very small part of the total 
population); a great increase in the opportunities 
offered to Indians for obtaining positions as ad- 
ministrative officers, judges, or military officers; and 
a marked advance in the general principles of govern- 
ment. The climax of the progress made since Lord 
Ripon’s time is seen in the scheme for establishing 
dyarchy in India. The essence of this plan is to 
provide two parallel lines of government in all 
divisions, districts, and provinces. One line runs 
from the inferior local administration as far as, but 
not into, the supreme government. All along this 
line the sphere of duties is so defined as to put in 
the hands of elected or nominated representatives 
all power over all those questions which are regarded 
as not vital to the maintenance of British control. 
The purpose is to create a kind of government 
under tutelage: as time progresses the duties of this 
branch of the government can be increased and con- 
sequently the ‘“‘home rule’’ which it implies will be 
gradually expanded. The other line practically 
keeps the present administrative system which runs 
from the humblest “‘collector’’ through the ascending 
ranks to the provincial Lieutenant-Governors and 
thence to the Supreme Council. Technically the 
body and the head are not joined, though increased 
native representation on the Supreme Councils and 
the co-operation of the Council of Native Rulers 
makes the supreme government decidedly an Indian 
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government and not a mere outpost of the India 
Office in England. 

There the matter now stands. Those who accept 
this as the best means for educating India up to fuller 
self-government adopt the policy of co-operation. 
The out-and-out Home Ruler will not co-operate. 
He sees in the tutelage a form of slavery. He main- 
tains that India was a civilized country before 
Britain was born, which is true also of the Hittites 
and quite irrelevant. He is uncertain as to what he 
has done or is doing, but quite sure as to what he 
can do, which is not a convincing attitude. He has 
just grievances in matters of economics (the cotton 
trade), in some cases of political action (repressive 
legislation and sedition acts), in immigration 
(Gandhi's work began in South Africa and righteous 
indignation), but there are few people without 
grievances and the most aggrieved are not necessarily 
the best advisers. Much remains to be said on this 
subject, but space is not assigned to it. The war 
still troubles the whole political world and gives the 
Mohammedan question a peculiar colour. At the 
present time it seems more than likely that history 
is repeating itself: the extremists will create troubles 
like the Moplah outbreak, in which (be it remembered) 
an alien Arab population resumed their traditional 
right to massacre Hindus: these things will show 
that religious fervour is not the same as good govern- 
ment; and those vast masses of people whom we so 
vaguely see in the background of tragic episodes 
will justify the moderates. In that case the dominant 
political ideas will be present co-operation, continuous 


expansion of privileges and Home Rule—when? 
G. S. BRETT. 


A Letter from Vienna 


O most people in Canada, Austria and her 
troubles seem afar off, but to anyone who has 
recently visited Vienna they are very real 

indeed. After reading the accounts of the rioting of 
December Ist, I went to Vienna expecting to see 
disorder and violence. I was surprised to find a 
very orderly population; yet, quite obviously, many 
people are on the verge of starvation. One must 
admire the stoicism with which suffering is accepted, 
but it is indeed sad to see the ‘‘laughter loving Vien- 
nese’’ so devoid of hope. Just as Vienna was noted 
in pre-war days as a centre of art, of music, and of 
surgery, so are her people proverbially patient. 
Among any other people similarly situated bread 
riots would have been far more prominent. 

In the old days of the Dual Monarchy, Vienna 
was not only an educational and artistic centre and 
the capital of a great Empire; it was also an important 
commercial distributing base. With the Peace 
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Treaties this has been greatly changed. Austria, now 
reduced to less than a quarter of her former area, is 
too small a state to support a capital the size of 
Vienna—at least without a considerable and difficult 
period of transition. Whether these difficulties will 
be surmounted or whether Vienna, like Venice, 
will become a city of the past, is a matter for specu- 
lation. 

By the creation of new states, such as Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia, various national aspirations 
have been realized, but no less certainly a complete 
and highly organized economic unit has been des- 
troyed. Prague, Budapest, and Belgrade have 
become new distributing centres, and, of course, 
the very large intelligenzia of Vienna have lost the 
support which formerly they derived either directly 
or indirectly from those portions of the Empire now 
included in the Succession States. The evils neces- 
sarily attendant on such a change have been aggra- 
vated through the erection of tariff barriers by the 
new states, and, of course, reprisals all round. For- 
tunately there are signs that the futility of such a 
policy is becoming generally recognised, and a trade 
agreement has already been concluded between 
Austria and Czecho-Slavokia. With freer trade, con- 
ditions cannot fail to improve. Austria, nevertheless, 
remains in the position of a child born with an ex- 
cessively large head—Vienna. 

To walk through this beautiful city is heart- 
rending. On every hand are magnificent buildings, 
art museums, parks,—the very streets are as sculp- 
ture galleries—and in the midst of all this splendour 
a populace close to starvation. The professional 
and teaching classes—those with fixed incomes—are 
suffering the most. Owing to the inability of the 
government to increase their salaries as the krone 
falls in value their plight is extreme. Instances 
could be quoted of university professors who have 
actually starved to death. In comparison the work- 
men are well off. At present, a workman earns on 
an average about three times what a professional 
man does. One of the current jokes of Vienna is 
the story of how a doctor was reduced to begging a 
crust of a shoemaker; and of how the latter replied 
“Why did you not learn something, then you would 
not be in this way?’’. 

With the fall of the krone the savings of the 
Austrian people have vanished into thin air. In 
Vienna I took rooms from a woman whose husband 
was formerly a prominent physician in the hospital. 
On his death, before the War, she was granted a 
monthly pension of 60 kronen. At that time this 
amounted to about $15.00 which would keep her 
from starvation at least. Since then this pension 
has not been increased and 60 K. will now purchase 
one slice of bread! Thus it is that all people with 
fixed incomes are finding the greatest difficulty in 
getting enough to eat. Prices have been rising almost 

















daily, owing to the depreciation of the currency by 
constant new issues.! 

With the New Year the Government, tired of 
waiting for outside assistance, instituted drastic. 
financial reforms. It was determined at all costs to 
break the vicious circle of ever-increasing currency 
and consequent ever-rising prices. The policy of 
food subsidies was abandoned, there was a read- 
justment of the system of taxation, and control of 
the foreign exchanges was restored (as a check to 
speculation). As a result, the hardships of the 
people of Vienna have been increased to breaking’ 
point, the krone has fallen to half its value of even 
a month ago? and the Government in a panic has 
appealed to Britain for aid in the form of a loan of 
£2,500,000 which, it is to be hoped, will have been 
granted by the time this appears in print.* 

In Vienna and throughout Austria the American 
Relief and the Friends have been doing excellent 
work. Bad as conditions are now, they would 
have been infinitely worse without the aid given by 
these organizations. One is safe in saying that the 
average person in America has no conception of the 
tragedy which is being enacted in Europe at the 
present time. The evils I have described in Vienna 
are multiplied many times in Constantinople, and 
the tales Dr. Nansen has brought back from the 
famine areas of Russia form a chapter of horrors by 
themselves. After personal contact with some of the 
plague spots of Europe one realizes how petty our 
newspapers are, with their Bolshevist bogies, their 
insistence on full payment of indemnities, etc. One 
is inclined to wish that the New World, if it will sit 
calmly before the spectacle of European civilization 
being destroyed, would at least not sit with its hands 
folded over its pockets. 

Roy V. Sowers. 


1Feb. 5th. The present quotation in Vienna is 10,000 kronen 
to the dollar. Pre-war quotation 4 kronen to the dollar. 

*Beggars are everywhere in Vienna, and nowhere have I seen 
such old clothes and rags. At the same time there is the contrast 
of the luxury of the exchange profiteers. The riots of December 
1st were a protest against this display and were directed chiefly 
against the more expensive restaurants. The class of people 
one sees occupying the best seats at the Opera now are disgusting. 

3The Canadian newspapers of February 18th announced that 
an emergency loan of £2,000,000 was being provided immediately 
for Austria by the British Government. 
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Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forvu had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magasine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents. 
The Editors are not responsible for matter printed in 
this column. 


French Policy 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In your recent editorials, and in certain articles published 
on European questions, you appear to me to have misrepresented 
the spirit and motives which have prompted the French Govern- 
ment in their present policy. In recent years France has 
endured two most destructive attacks upon her soil from the 
Germans. During these invasions she has borne the burden, 
principally for herself, if you will, but in a large measure for 
the rest of Western civilization. 

There appears to me to be a danger that in England, in 
the United States, and in Canada, publicists may forget that 
France is, and must continue to be, the real buffer between the 
ambitions of Germany, Russia, and Continental Europe on the 
one hand, and England and America on the other. France is 
not militaristic. France desires and must have peace, as much, 
if not more, that any other European nation; but she is at 
Germany’s door and very close to Russia, and if these two 
nations, or one of them, should go mad again, she would be the 
first to suffer, and would suffer most. This point of view, I am 
afraid, has been overlooked, with injustice to France, who is 
simply seeking adequate safeguards against a repetition of the 
sufferings and losses of the past. 

Centuries before Christ the Germans began invading 
France and they have since repeated the operation more than 
thirty times, to be exact, thirty-three times, and on every 
occasion completely destroyed or pillaged everything in their 
way. The Germans will do it again—and as soon as they can—- 
and that may not be very far away. 

The Great War has cost France 4,000,000 men, the flower 
of her young manhood; one and one-half millions were killed, 
three-quarters of a million mutilated and about two millions 
gravely wounded. 

At the Armistice she had expended the sum of over 
$33,200,000,000 in resisting the invasion. 

Between 1914 and 1918 the Germans destroyed 2,600 towns 
and villages with all their schools, churches and public buildings 
(550,000 houses), devastated an area of 6,300 square miles, 
whose population in 1914 was 4,700,000 and at the time of the 
Armistice less than 2,000,000, Within this area were to be 
found the richest farms, over 4,000,000 acres of arable land, 
and the most important industrial establishments of France, 
such as steel and rolling mills, linen mills, chemical plants, iron 
foundries, collieries, mechanical and electrical plants, and these 
were nearly all destroyed. The coal mines were pillaged and 
finally wrecked. Four million acres of farm lands were damaged, 
33,000 miles of highways, 2,500 miles of railroads were destroyed, 
670 miles of canals submerged, including 450 bridges and 115 
locks. 

And yet some people wonder at France’s apprehensiveness—— 
and others call her militaristic or imperialistic—because she 
insists upon protecting herself—and others—against a repetition 
of such outrages. The New York Tribune speaking the other 
day of the regular troops of the French army, 600,000 men, 
maintained at France’s expense on the Rhine to compel the 
Germans to fulfil their treaty obligations to France-—and to 
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others—said “that picked body is not simply the agent of France, 
but the agent of all the nations that helped to defeat Germany.”' 

If Great Britain and the United States will not share the 
burdens and perils of defending western civilization for them as 
well as for her, the very least they could and should do is not 
to deny her what she absolutely needs for her security. It was 
only the other day that Viscount Grey said: 

“The fact that France had not that feeling of 
security was at the bottom of a great deal of the political 
troubles there had been in Europe since the Armistice. 
He also believed—though it might not be realized so 
much at the moment as it would be perhaps in a few years 
-—that the fortunes of France and this country (Great 
Britain) were so bound up together that if one of them 
fell it would involve the fall of the other. 


. . | 
“Recent controversies raised by France should not 


be judged singly. At Versailles France thought she 
had got securities in the Franco-American and Franco- 
British treaties, but they had both disappeared.” 

In 1870 Great Britain failed to measure or even sense the 
peril for herself in allowing Germany to throttle France. Ap- 
parently the Great War, so Lord Grey tells us, has failed to 
impress this truth upon the people of the Mother Country. 

How long is it going to take England and the United States 
to realize that “the fall of France would involve the fall of 
England?” 

Whilst England and the United States are, it is hoped, 
learning the lesson which ought to be obvious to them, is France 
to be expected to neglect those precautions so essential to her 
own security and safety; and, if she choose to carry the burden 
of insuring this safety for herself—and others—should not the 
world endeavour to understand and justly appreciate her spirit 
and motives as well as her policy? 

Yours, etc., 
N. A. BELCcoURT. 


Ottawa. 

Canadian Culture? 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I thank you for the copy of your January issue. My 
sympathies are all with Mr. Fairley. I do not think Mr. King's 
letter at all meets Mr. Fairley’s article, and I do not think Mr. 
King, or anyone supporting him, capable of writing one which 
would meet it, for whereas Mr. Fairley obviously reads books 
from the same standpoint as that from which an artist writes 
them, it is equally obvious that Mr. King’s own books are not 
written from the standpoint of an artist. 

This is no reflection on Mr. King, though, I am sorry to 
say, he is likely to think it is, for it is seldom that one who writes 
as he does, primarily to promote the conduct of life, is content 
to be honoured for his practical services, and does not aspire 
to recognition as an artist who, as an artist, has no such concern. 

The phrase ‘‘conduct of life’’ is perhaps somewhat unfortun- 


ate. It arose simply because Mr. King is patently concerned 




















with it, and it will in all probability provoke the reply that I | 
have in the back of my head the doctrine of “art for art’s sake.” | 


Let me remove this bugbear at once. 

Neither Mr. King nor anyone else will object to the ob- 
servation that the history of a poet is one thing, and the history 
of a historian another; the world of the imagination one thing, 
and the world of fact another; and whether the writer of a 


historical novel is to be thought of as an artist or as just giving a 
different mechanical form to history depends entirely on whether 
he has regarded his history as a convenience or as history. | 
Between art and writing up anything in fiction form there is a 
great and qualitative difference. 
likes with his history. 
on the world of fact. 


The artist does what he 
The transmogrifier always has his eye 
I observe that Mr. King always has his 
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eye on the practical world (in his case conduct and not historic 
fact) and therefore I say he does not look at things from the 
standpoint of art. 

The artist of course deals with reality, in the popular sense, 


- but never as reality; and art thus not being of the practical 


world, it cannot be served by a practical conception, such as 
that of nationalism. There can be no question of the benefit 
to be gained from the discussion of art, that is, of art in general; 
and such discussion is furthered by the multiplication of societies 
and periodicals devoted to that end. Furthermore, due to 
practical considerations, it is well that there should be a Canadian 
Bookman, as well as an English and an American Bookman. 
Nevertheless, it is idle to advise our present-day writers to 
‘be Canadian”’ in their writing, idle for this very good reason: 
If anyone of them happens to be a poet, he may write of any- 
thing---a Grecian Urn or an Ancient Mariner. If he be a novel- 
ist, there is more likelihood of his writing with a Canadian 
“setting.’’ But of what he writes is purely accidental so far as 
artis concerned. I could take a number of poems, plays, novels 
(perhaps having to change the ‘‘settings”), from English, 
American and Canadian literature; and neither Mr. King nor 
anyone else could, if he did not already know them, tell the 
nationality of their different authors. Poe is generally conceded 
to be the greatest poet America has produced, and where is the 
“Americanism” of his work? Miss Pickthall is the greatest 
poet Canada has produced, and where is the ‘‘Canadianism”’ 
of her. work? 

Certainly, when we are confronted with a body of finished 
work, it may exhibit certain salient characteristics (e.g. ‘‘ Russian 
pessimism’’--though it might well be argued that this is a 
popular fallacy); but it is not possible to say what these char- 
acteristics are until there is such a body, and even then it is 
impossible to counsel a Russian, ‘‘Write pessimistically, and 
become a Russian artist,’’ for art is not born of the will. A 
“national art’’ cannot be ‘‘made’’; it just grows, and the whole 
trouble with Mr. King and the Canadian Book Week lies in the 
presumption that it can be made. 

Art, generally speaking, can be encouraged by organization; 
and the result of that encouragement will in the process of time 
become, naturally, the ‘national art’. But to presume there 
is such a thing as ‘‘the national art’ which the Canadian writer 
can achieve by “trying”, or by using Canadian ‘“‘settings”’, is 
to betray ignorance of the real nature of art. 

My concern is not for ‘‘Canadian art’’, but for the place 
of art in Canada. The crying need of Canada at the present 
time is, to my thinking, a first-class literary magazine--with all 
due respect to THE CANADIAN Forum, though it has the dis- 
tinction of being the only Canadian critical work which, on 
the whole, starts off from the proper place. But there are 
matters of fact and matters of opinion, and a first-class paper 
will never be wrong on matters of fact. I have in mind the 
reviews, in the January issue, of Bliss Carman’s poetry and 
The Masques of Ottawa. As to the former, I think there might 
be a difference of opinion. It was refreshing after the usual 
flap-doodle over Bliss Carman’s work by Canadian ‘‘boosters” 
(needless to say, not R.H. Hathaway); but I think it erred in 
losing sight of such a big poem as ‘Behind the Arras.’’ As to 
the latter, I cannot understand a tenth-rate imitation (of The 
Mirrors of Downing Street), not even decently writter, being 
noticed appreciatively. The first review was written by someone 
who knew his business. The second review does not even notice 
the most important fact about the book in question, that it 
is an imitation. 

I] am aware that this state of affairs is largely due to material 
conditions, to the fact that there is no money in reviewing, so 
that those capable of doing it have, perforce, to sandwich it in 
with other work, and leave much to others less capable; but 
until this state of affairs is remedied I see little hore for art in 


Canada. It will not, however, be remedied by a movement 























more concerned for ‘‘Canadian art”’ than for the place of art in 
Canada; and while it may be granted that such a movement does 
not debar anyone from reading what he chooses, it does 
encourage just such reviews as the latter of the two cited, and 
lessen the influence of such reviews as the former. 

Mr. King does not appreciate Mr. Fairley’s position. 
Mr. Fairley does not complain that Canadian literature is in 
its infancy. He does complain (and I agree with him) that the 
strident accentuation of ‘‘the national note” is connected 
rather with the purely practical matter of Canadian publishing 
than with any earnest desire to foster in Canada the appreciation 
of the best art, no matter whence it comes; and the growth of 
that appreciation is the first step towards the creation, or 
better, the growth of a ‘“‘national literature.” 

Finally it may be remarked that Canadian art was more 
promising in its earlier infancy, the hey-day of Bliss Carman, 
Archibald Lampman, C. G. D. Roberts, etc., when there was 
much less solicitude for its welfare, and the artists themselves 
had to go elsewhere in order tolive. This is not new—a spiritual 
ferment giving rise to unhonoured poets. Such was the fate of 
Shakespeare in his own day. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED GORDON. 
Montreal. 


The Allward Memorial 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

It is some months since the result of The Canadian War 
Memorials competition was announced. These are impressions 
formed after some recent discussions on the subject. 

The Allward design was really hors concours. It went 
beyond and above anything the framers of the competition 
conceived of. He ignored the restrictions the other competitors 
accepted. After seeing his design one feels there should have 
been no restrictions and not that he should have worked within 
them. 

Then, as there is to be one dominant memcrial, the other 
memorials should be designed in relation to it. The second 
prize design bears no relation to the first, fine as it may be by 
itself. When one tries to form a conception of the Allward 
monument and the four or five replicas of the Clemesha monu- 
ment along the battle line one is acutely conscious of discord. 

Bronze tablets set in stone, briefly describing each engage- 
ment and the divisions employed and conforming in style to the 
central monument, would seem to be the better way of denoting 
the other battlefields. 

As the competition was not strictly adhered to in awarding 
the first place there seems to be no reason why a dignified and 
orderly scheme should be lost by adherence to the second award. 

Yours, etc., 
A. Y. JACKsoN. 
Hatley, Quebec. 


The Swimmers 


[The truth of this story is not guaranteed by the 
Associated Press.) 
T was a high rock-bound coast, indented by many 
| long narrow inlets cut off from each other by 
the depth of the water at the lowest tides and 
by the strength of the currents that swept round the 
out-jutting points of the sundering rocks. Most of 
these inlets were deserted of life, though many of 
them showed signs of early seafaring enterprise in 
the form of rotting piers, bare ribs of dismantled 
boats, broken oars, and rusted anchors. 
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In one of them, however, there was move- 
ment. On an ancient pier, overgrown at water- 
level with seaweed and covered with barnacles and 
clustered mussels, stood two men at the head of a 
dangerously rotten ladder. At the foot of the ladder, 
rising and falling with the swell, a boat was moored 
to a rusty ring. 

The boat was very old, water oozed through the 
seams of its starting ribs, its oars were worn and frail. 
An old patched skin of wine and a cask of mouldy 
bread were stowed away in the bow. 

The appearance of the two men offered a curious 
contrast. One of them was naked. A heap of clothes 
which he had just cast off lay at his feet. In his face 
was a mingling of gravity and eagerness. As he 
spoke there was a touch of impatience in his voice, 
as of one whose mind was made up to an adventure, 
and could ill brook delay. The other was clothed 
with many strangely assorted garments. They were 
ragged and patched and thin, and of a quaint mediaeval 
fashion. A life-belt in a poor state of repair sur- 
rounded his waist. In one hand he held a compass 
whose needle would not move, and in the other a 
lantern in which a single candle guttered down to 
the socket. 

In his face fear and anxiety joined with the 
pressure of a task that might not be shirked. He 
was speaking in a slow monotone, urging his impatient 
companion to consideration. 

[How I came to be present at this interview, to hear 
what I heard and to see what I saw is my own secret.] 

‘My friend,” he said, “‘I beg of you to be warned 
by me. Many generations of sea-faring experience 
are behind me. I have the only chart of these perilous 
waters, the only compass, the only light in the dark 
night. There are bread and wine in my boat. You 
cannot live a day in these strong currents. Put on 
your clothes and come with me in my boat.”’ 

The other looked at the crazy boat, the mouldy 
bread, the fixed compass, the flickering candle, and 
smiled. ‘‘Fear is an ill guide,” said he, ‘‘ the sea is my 
mother, her life is in my veins. She will bear me up. 
I shall see the splendid stars by night, and I shall 
reach the Happy Isles.”’ 

As he spoke he dived swiftly and I saw him soon 
swimming strongly into the West. 

His much-clothed companion shuddered and 
wrung his hands. Then slowly in fear and trembling 
he crept down the decrepit ladder into his boat and 
reluctantly loosed her from the mooring-ring. 

[IIow I heard what I heard and saw what I saw is 
my own secret.| 

Meanwhile the swimmer fared on his westward 
way. Night fell. Clouds hid the stars. The strong 
currents tugged at his limbs. Crested waves broke 
over him in a blinding smother of foam. Strange 
things from the deep jostled his naked body. His 
breath began to come and go in quick gasps. But 
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slowly as he forged on strength from the sea flowed 
iato his limbs. It bore him up and on. He floated 
easily. Sometimes he dived and found the creatures 
of the deep beautiful and friendly. The clouds 
cleared, and ‘‘intense bright frosty stars burned over 
him.” 

As he breasted a wave he saw his companion in 
the boat, not far away. Fear was in the boat with 
him. The candle had gone out. The eastern oar had 
broken, and he was sculling desperately with the 
remaining oar. The wine skin had burst. At inter- 
vals he stopped sculling to bale furiously. 

But as he neared his swimming companion once 
more he lifted his mournful monotone and implored 
him to abandon his perilous enterprise and to enter 
the boat and be saved. 

‘My good friend,’’ said the swimmer, ‘I think 
you would be wiser to follow me. You will have to 
do it before long, for I am sure your boat will not 
float many more hours.”’ 

“Retro Satanas,’’ cried his friend, ‘“‘tempt me 
not to my destruction. The boat is my only hope, 
and I have the maker’s guarantee that it cannot sink.”’ 
Theswimmerswamon. The boatman baled and sculled 
alternately. In his frenzied efforts to keep the boat 
afloat, his frail and antique garments became more rent 
and tattered and began to fall away from him. One 
decuman wave smote the labouring boat, there was 
a cry of despair, and as the swimmer looked behind 
him nothing was to be seen but the floating oars. 
But quickly a head rose and flurried arms began to 
flail the water. The swimmer waited, floating easily, 
until struggling, gasping and groaning, his friend 
now naked as himself crept up behind, calling at 
intervals breathlessly, ‘‘ All is lost, I shall be drowned.”’ 
“Be of good cheer,’’ said the other, placing one hand 
under the struggling man’s chin, ‘‘you will soon gain 
strength from this very sea that you fear.” 

So, for awhile, he patiently bore up his despairing 
friend. Before long the latter also began to make 
the delightful discovery that his arms were better 
than oars, that his body was more cunningly built 
than his ancient boat, that his expanding lungs were 
more buoyant than his worn-out life-belt. Fear, for 
so long his companion, sank like lead into the depths. 
He forgot his chart, his compass, and his lantern. 
Side by side with his companion he swam and dived 
and floated with ever increasing strength and delight, 
tasting the new joy of adventure. From time to 
time they fell in with other swimmers and exchanged 
news of discoveries, of things learnt in the depths, 
or from the wandering sea-birds, of the stars and 
constellations. 

They are swimming still, nothing of them will 
fade, but will suffer a sea-change into something rich 
and strange. 

[T know what I know hecause I was the man in the 
boat}. S. H. H. 
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Early Days in Canadian Art 


HIS spring the Ontario Society of Artists will 
hold its fiftieth Annual Exhibition, and as 
these exhibitions were for many years the 

only ones at which professional artists could with 
any self-respect exhibit their work, or the public 
enjoy the pleasure and education good pictures 
should give, the writer, a prentice hand who worked 
on the foundation, thinks it seasonable to give in 
rambling narrative a short account of how the 
Society came into being. A brief glance at the con- 
ditions art laboured under in Ontario at the time is 
necessary for a right understanding. 

With the exception of Paul Kane, Upper Canada 
had not produced a native artist. The residing 
artists were all from Europe—-England mostly—and 
they worked in the manner of the schools they had 
been trained in. With the exception of the portrait 
painters few painted in oil, and the landscapes, 
marines, etc. were nearly all water-colours of the 
English School—at this time at its best. But, 
although the style was suitable to the conditions of 
the old land, it was not, when rigidly adhered to, 
adequate to convey the breadth and light and other 
qualities of this country. The critics and art lovers, 
having been brought up under English influence, 
failed to detect or point out the lacking qualities. 
So advancement had to come from without, and did, 
in this way. 

Toronto was growing in wealth and induced 
Montreal artists to make it their home. Also after 
the Civil War there was a greater intercourse with 
the United States, but the most important thing of 
all was the Centennial Exhibition held in Phila- 
delphia with its grand exhibition of French Art. 
This opened the eyes of many to the fact that they 
were very much behind the times, and led our young 
men to take advantage of the admirable system of 
education the schools of Paris afforded. Some of the 
practical results, perhaps the most important, arising 
from these causes were the increased enthusiasm 
and growth of the Ontario Society of Artists, the 
parent of the Royal Canadian Academy which now 
governs the official art interests of the Dominion. 

In 1867 William Notman of Montreal opened a 
photographic studio in Toronto and sent, as manager 
and junior partner, John Arthur Fraser, a young man 
of Scotch and Danish descent, who had studied art 
in the Royal Academy Schools with Du Maurier 
as a classmate, and also in.the studio of F. W. Topham, 
supporting himself, while doing so, by painting por- 
traits. -His father, Alexander Fraser, was a London 
tailor of advanced liberal ideas, and a strenuous sup- 
porter of the moral force Chartists. His principles did 
not render him popular, with the result that he failed 
in business and emigrated with his family (including 
John and his young wife) to Canada, where they 
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settled in Stanstead, Eastern Townships. This was 
during the Civil War in the States, and times were 
very bad. Young John did anything he could to 
support the family. He took a contract to paint 
kitchen chairs, but as he painted them altogether with 
oil paints, instead of priming them with a size white- 
wash, he lost money on it. Next he tried land- 
scapes on omnibuses, cutters, and waggons. These 
pleased and sold the goods. Between-times he made 
sketches of the beautiful Eastern Townships, mostly 
in water-colours. They were done in a style of his 
own, very direct in method and quite a departure 
from the English School in which he was educated. 
In colour they were strong; the general effect was 
on the hard side and objective. His oils were not 
so good, partly owing to his materials—carriage 
painters’ colours and brushes, taken in trade. 

Fraser’s talents soon became noised abroad with 
the result that William Notman, already famed as a 
photographer, invited him to come to Montreal 
and try his hand at painting photographs. This 
invitation he accepted and he revolutionized the 
doubtful art. With his dexterity in handling water- 
colours, he painted over light prints on drawing- 
paper, succeeding so well that it was difficult for 
even artists to detect the photographic base, and in 
the case of his miniatures they resembled in every 
way the real thing done on ivory, with rich back- 
grounds, broad draperies, and clean flesh colours. 
They were a pleasure to behold, and resulted in 
becoming one of the principal features of Notman’s 
business, and the artist’s room, the academy from 
which several of our leading Artists (e.g., Sandham, 
W. Lewis Fraser, John Hammond) graduated. 

The same success followed him when he came to 
Toronto, where he was assisted by Eugene Nice, 
Horatio Walker, the present writer, and afterwards 
F. McG. Knowles. Nor were his gifts confined to 
the painter's art. Blessed with a fine tenor voice, he 
sang ‘‘My Queen”, ‘“Ruby’’, “The Message”, 
““My Pretty Jane”’, and other songs of the period so 
well that the great Brignoli deigned to sing with him 
at concerts and complimented him highly. It is to 
be regretted that he (Fraser) appreciated his talents 
at their full worth. Once, when greatly elated, he 
exlaimed, ‘‘A man that can paint like that should 
wear a gold hat’’. (This was before the day of the 
Colonial.) In consequence of his florid self-apprecia- 
tion he was disliked by many, but all appreciated his 
art. 

When in Montreal he had been a very active 
member of the defunct Canadian Society of Artists, 
and he occasionally exhibited. One of his pictures in 
New York, The Right of the Road, caused him to be 
elected a member of the American Society of Water 
Colors. In Toronto he missed the excitement of the 
politics, the exhititions, and the meetings of an Art 
Continued on page 562, 
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The Hanging 


“It has been decided that the law must be allowed to take its 
course” —Daily Paper. 


THE Law SPEAKs: 
I bind the Soul that fathered me; 
I Am the Law, and resolute 
Against the changing of the Soul, 
I hang, behead, electrocute. 


I take my ceurse. How fine the day! 
And all are here by duty stirred, 
Hangman and prisoner, warden and press, 
And Jesus with the Holy Word. 


I Am the Law. May order rule! 
My warrant let the warden read, 
Then all with proper decency 

Will to our lifted stage proceed. 
How fine the day! The happy sun 
Beams into corridor and square 

To cheer our prisoner and bless 
The purpose of our altar there. 


Our footsteps on the sunny stones 
Beat to the pulse of earth and star; 
The law that drives yon budding tree 
Condemned our prisoner at its bar. 


Let Jesus hold his trembling arm 
And stand beside him to the end 
(He loves these opportunities 

To function as experienced friend). 


Now, hangman, use your cunning well, 
And hide his face that none may see 
The anguish of his tortured soul. 

I take my course, let these things be. 


Come, Jesus, speak your little prayer 
And, when “ Deliver us”’ is said, 
Then, hangman, draw the gliding bolt 
And give our brother air to tread. 


“Our Father”’, sound the gracious words, 
“Thy will be done’’—and all the rest— 
(I hope our poor delivered friend 

Had time to note the subtle jest). 


He shoots into the opened dark, 

His soul is torn through narrow ways. 

I take my course. I only see 

A straightened rope that trembling sways. 


I bind the Soul that fathered me; 
I Am the Law, and resolute 
Against the changing of the Soul, 
I hang, behead, electrocute. 
J. E. H. MAcDoNALD 
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Society, and soon took steps to fill this void. He 
consulted with Daniel Fowler, who was one of the 
few men he really admired, and also with Marmaduke 
Matthews, whose work he did not admire, about 
the formation of a Society. At first he met with 
very little encouragement as the local artists were 
very jealous of the rapid popularity his work had 
obtained, but in time these lesser lights were led to 
a proper frame of mind, largely by the persuasive 
talks of James Spooner and George Gilbert, the art 
critics of the day. 

Critics have always been with us. They are 
necessary as the retarders of the self-opinion of 
artists, and certainly these were two fine examples. 
To mention one at a time is necessary to give an idea 
of their personalities, but they were as one in their 
wish to secure the best works of the best artists at 
the least possible price. George Gilbert, teacher of 
art at Bishop Strachan’s College came from Australia 
some time in the sixties. In person he was impressive, 
tall, and fair, always well-dressed, and a fluent talker 
on any subject. He was a high churchman, and a 
confirmed spiritualist, supporting his faith by re- 
markable stories. His house was at the N.W. corner 
of Gerrard and Church—a neighbourhood more 
fashionable then than now. In it were many inter- 
esting art objects, including testimonials to the 
Professor, and in the afternoons he held art classes 
for young ladies of fashion. Mrs. Gilbert came from 
Australia with her husband, and being a very fascin- 
ating woman and a good musician, her speciality 
being the harp, the concerts she gave were always 
a success. These gifts, especially her lively nature, 
caused Gilbert many an unhappy day; so much so, 
that for periods they lived separately, but Gilbert 
was kept in touch with her doings by his friends from 
the other side. 

Spooner, the other critic, was a matter-of-fact 
person. His schooling had been sadly neglected, but 
in the ways of the world he was well educated. ’Tis 
said he was an English game-keeper, and came to 
Canada with the Duke of Newcastle. Anyhow he 
had a fine kennel of Pointers and Setters in the yard 
of his tobacco shop (where the King Edward Hotel 
now stands). In the rear of the shop was a small 
picture gallery, and the dogs and pictures together 
with his fine cigars and picturesque conversation 
caused Spooner’s to be the rendezvous of the bloods 
about town and the artists who enjoyed hearing that 
Mrs. Gilbert visiting his shop (no doubt she smoked), 
during a period when relations with her husband 
were strained, met him there and ‘gave him a 
look like a balasilk, sir’’. This, with the art gossip, 
brought much business. He claimed, so did Gilbert, 
that his advice had done much for Fowler’s painting--- 
not without reason. Be this as it may, Fowler cer- 


tainly did profit by his appreciation; for whenever | 
he sent a roll of water-colours to be framed and 
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sold, Spooner and Gilbert quarrelled over them 
like dogs over a bone. These competitions generally 
took place in Hood and Laird’s, the most important 
Art dealers and picture-frame makers of the town. 

After these great authorities had somewhat 
paved the way for the undertaking Fraser had in 
mind, he called a meeting at his house, 28 Gould St.. 
This was on the evening of June 25th, 1872, and those 
invited were Charles S. Millard, T. M. Martin, James 
Hoch, Marmaduke Matthews, J. W. Bridgeman, and 
the writer. Fraser laid before them a plan to form 
a Society of Artists similar to the Canadian Society 
of Artists of Montreal, and he was requested to draw 
up a constitution and rules and submit them at a 
meeting to be held at the residence of Charles S. 
Millard, Wood St., on July 2nd. To this meeting, 
in addition to the artists above mentioned, came H. 
Hancock, an architect and painter, who acted as 
secretary, with Fraser in the chair. Fraser read the 
draft of the constitution which after some alterations 
was adopted. Fraser was then appointed Vice- 
President, H. Hancock Secretary, and H. J. Morse 
(a coal merchant) Treasurer. William Holmes 
Howland was appointed the President of the Society. 
The first business was to provide for an Art Union 
on similar lines to those conducted in London and 
Glasgow. This was very successfully done and the 
First Annual Exhibition was held in a new art gallery 
built by Notman and Fraser on part of the site now 
occupied by the King Edward Hotel. It opened 
with a private view on Easter Monday, April 14th, 
1873. 

After a lapse of fifty years it would be difficult 
to give any reliable criticism, or even description, 
of the pictures, but as the gallery was only about 
50’ X 30’, and it contained 252 works, the majority 
must have been small. By the titles, our pre- 
decessors were ‘more romantic. For instance, Storm 
at Daybreak, Flashes of Light in the Darkness, Glint 
as from Flint and Steel, Winona’s Home—also with 
poetry; Despair of Medea, Virginius and Virginia. 
It is a lesson to us to learn that none of the artists 
whose works are highly thought of at present, Fowler, 
Creswell, Millard, or Fraser, used poetry. L. R. 
O'Brien and G. Harlow White were introduced to the 
public at this exhibition and the total of sales made 
$3,935, a large sum in those days. 

R. F. GAGEN. 


Musical Cries and Folk Songs of the 
British Peoples 


HOUGH it might be considered a quaint con- 

ceit of the gentleman who said ‘‘Let me make 

a nation’s songs, and I care not who makes 

its laws’’, he knew, at all events, that warm sentiment 
is stronger and more lasting than any amount of 
And most people would no doubt agree 
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with him thus far, that cries, as for example, ‘Scotland 
for ever”’, “Victory or Westminster Abbey”’, “‘ Eng- 
land expects every man—-"’, ‘‘Kiss me Hardy”, 
“Thank God I have done my duty’’, ‘God for 
Henry and St. George”, ‘Ould Ireland”, ‘Up, 
Guards and at ’em”’, and especially ‘Auld Lang 
Syne”’ have done more for the British race as a 
whole than the political cries of the hustings. These 
cries, no less than the musical street cries and the 
peoples’ songs, refused to be killed by evanescent 
“‘popularity’’; they are in the true sense the cries 
and songs of the people; for the shocks of nations 
and armies, the theories of theologians, the philo- 
sophical exactitudes of science, pass over them. The 
sentiments of generations of human beings are always 
of more importance than geographical units and 
the ingenuity of the few, and a cause only prevails 
when it expresses the instincts of humanity which 
are never far wrong as guides in the progress of life. 
In these songs and cries, we have, after all, the true 
expressions of humanity the world over. 

The lanthorne man sings of light; at the back of 
the tooth-drawer's cry is the only real enemy of man- 
kind—-pain; in the beggar’s cry is the eternal appeal 
to charity, as he sings “for Jesus’ sake’’; and when 
the cooper sings, ‘‘I am married to as pretty a wench 
as ever God hath made”’, he instinctively makes his 
wife a part of his craft, and the barrel he mends is 
as important to him as Whitman’s ‘‘vast rondure, 
swimming in space’’. Everything that is for utility 
is, in these cries, made amazingly human. We have 
also the lavender crier who reminds us to buy his 
lavender to sweeten our bodies and our clothes, and 
become “sweet and blooming’. The sweep crier 
says he'll make the soot fall like sin lest your porridge- 
pot should be defiled. The British race, is, at its core, 
saturated with healthy sentiment, humour, pathos, 
and the comic spirit, but it is rarely gloomily tragic. 
Such tragedy as is thrust upon it, it turns to roman- 
tically, as the poor woman who could not feed one 
child said God had blessed her by sending her two. 
While the present generation has the facts of peoples 
and places placed before it, the sentiments of their 
fathers, the human sentiments which have made the 
search for facts possible, are far too seldom reverted 
to. J. CAMPBELL MCINNEs. 


The Giant 


of this continent in particular, is the abund- 
ance of great men. They are to be found in 
every walk of life, and most of them are on the walk 
or on the run all the time. They are itinerant giants 
who never remain in one place long enough for people 
to discover that they go on stilts. 
The giant is usually attached to some great 


O*: of the distinctive features of this age, and 














movement that takes in the entire stellar universe 
as its parish. He is a man of mighty self-assertion, 
whose addresses begin and end in a big “I”. His 
very bearing, as he is ushered reverently into a 
room, strikes awe into the hearts of an assembly of 
simpletons, who rise automatically and greet him in 
breathless silence. 

After the simpletons have been duly fed, and 
even before some of them have finished their victuals, 
the chairman, who is usually one of the local giants, 
wipes his greasy lips, takes a drink of water to steady 
his prodigious nerve, staggers to his feet, raps on a 
tea-cup, and announces that the oracle is about to 
speak. 

“Gentlemen!” he begins, in a voice that trembles 
with excited expectancy, ‘‘the big moment has now 
arrived. We have with us to-night, I make bold to 
say, one of the mightiest men of this northern hemi- 
sphere!”’ 

A storm of cheering prevents the chairman from 
proceeding, and he draws himself up and strikes an 
attitude which is intended to indicate that he himself 
is one of the same race of giants. 

“T have a vivid recollection of my first meeting 
with the great man who is our honoured guest this 
evening’’, he proceeds. ‘‘That was twenty-five years 
ago in the city of Noo York. I shall never forget 
the tremendous impression we made upon one another 
that day, and how we embraced each other in the 
midst of the traffic of Broadway and resolved that, 
not excepting Julius Caesar, we were the mightiest 
things that had ever struck the planet”’. 

Another outburst of applause definitely endorses 
this sentiment, and the chairman proceeds, humbly, 
as follows: 

“T leave it with you, gentlemen, to judge whether 
that resolution was justified. I have, in my own way, 
tried to do a few little things (applause and laughter). 
Yes, I may, without presumption, lay claim to have 
done some things—”’, renewed applause, and cries of 
“You're a wonder” halt the chairman’s self-deprecia- 
tory remarks. 

“But you have not come here to listen to me”’, 
he goes on, ‘“‘you have come here to-night to see and 
hear a man whom I am proud to introduce, not only 
as my bosom friend and fellow-worker, but as one of 
the greatest statesmen of the universe.” 

Having thus effaced himself, the chairman calls 
upon his fellow-superman, who rises deliberately to 
his feet amid tempestuous cheering. He stands for a 
moment with the detached air of a Colossus, surveying 
with a general gaze the Lilliputians who sit between 
his legs. His lips begin to move to the following 
effect: 

‘“T am profoundly moved by the reception you 
have accorded me, and the generous words of your 
chairman have penetrated to the depths of my very 
being. As he spoke, my heart expanded and throbbed 
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with that brotherly love and affection—that love 
which is higher than the loftiest skyscraper, deeper 
than the most unfathomable oil-well, and broader 
than the United States (subdued applause). I am 
not ashamed to say to you to-night that I love your 
chairman as I love no other man alive at this present 
moment. He is not only a great man himself, he is 
also a discerner of greatness in those who discern 
greatness in him, and in this bond of mutual discern- 
ment we have throughout all these years been 
inseparable friends and shall so continue as long as 
we have the power of self-appreciation!”’ 

During the stupendous applause that follows this 
introduction of himself, the great man clears his 
gullet with half a glass of water and then proceeds 
thus: 

“TI venture to affirm that we are living in the 
most momentous period in the history of the world. 
Things are happening to-day that have never 
happened before, and I make bold to predict, will 
never happen again (wild cheering). The peoples 
and the nations are in a state of flux—-they are on 
the move! We have just emerged from the furnace 
of Armageddon, and mankind is molten—not moult- 
ing (a laugh). As I said at a meeting in this city 
three years ago, mankind is molten, it is fluid, and 
will soon be set like the plaster on the wall!” 
(Cheers). 

‘“‘What are you going to do about it?”’ 

This question is thrust with swift and searching 
emphasis at the Lilliputians, some of whom are 
surreptitiously finishing their meal and are not quite 
prepared for the interrogation. The questioner, how- 
ever, does not expect an answer, and, lest some 


impudent Lilliputian should put the question up to | 


him, he at once changes the subject and lapses into 
a reminiscent mood. 

“T recall a conversation I had with my friend Mr. 
Millionmacher on the saloon-deck of the Mightimania 
while crossing the Atlantic a few years ago—I have, 
by the way, crossed the ocean about five hundred 
times in the last twenty years, and have in that time 
encircled the earth at least forty times—and I wish at 
this point to record my stupendous admiration for 
that aggregate of emancipated nations known as the 
British Empire! (Loud and long applause.) Never 
in the history of the world, yes, I would go further and 
say that never within my own experience and recollec- 
tion have I seen such an empire as that over whose 
wide territory the Union Jack floats like a negro’s 
washing on an illimitable clothes-line!’’ (Wild and 
cyclonic cheers greet this picturesque and lurid 
passage.) 

After refreshing himself with another drink of 
water, the mighty orator plunges into a graphic 
outline of his pet scheme for the Americanization of 
the entire human race. He does not actually say 
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that the lowly Nazarene was an American, but he 
does infer that if the Lord came a second time to 
Bethlehem He would emigrate and take out natural- 
ization papers in the United States, and very probably 
become a millionaire, or a bosom friend of these 
gentlemen. ; 

“But to return to that conversation with my 
friend Mr. Millionmacher’’, he continued, ‘‘a man 
whom I regard as the Croesus of Christianity, who 
has given thousands of dollars for the salvation of 
Mongolia—a country which, I believe, will within 
the next decade be either a menace or an emancipator 
of humanity. I have travelled over that country 
forty-three times, and, from my personal observation 
of the people, I am convinced that if we do not 
Americanize the Mongolians, the Mongolians will 
Mongolianize us!’’ (Some scattered cheers and mut- 
ual head-wagging greet this statement.) 

‘He concludes: 

“T am sorry that I have to curtail my speech 
as I have to catch a train for Chicago, where I am to 
address one of the biggest conventions of the Middle- 
Aged Men’s Mongolian Movement ever held since 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth 
Rock. The very mention of that rock reminds me of 
the close kinship that exists between the two nations 
that are separated by those three thousand miles of 
invisible boundary-line, upon which not one single 
gun has been fired for the last hundred years—with 
the exception of a few recent encounters with boot- 
leggers—and we are at this present moment at Wash- 
ington arranging for the complete disarmament of 
the world and the ushering in of an age of universal 
peace.” 

Amid the volume of cheering that follows, the 
great man is escorted out of the room and driven off 
to the depot in a palatial limousine. His audience 
wend their various ways with full stomachs and windy 
noddles. 

J. Lewis MILLIGAN. 
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Literary Competitions 
We offer a prize of five dollars for the best PADDLE 
SONG, the poem not to exceed fifty lines. 
Answers must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than April 20, 1922. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George Street, Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name or pseudonym, and address 
of the competitor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition, whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit is received. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is 
especially requested. 


Results 


A prize of five dollars for the best essay, not exceeding 
five hundred words, on How SANTA CLAUS VISITED A 
Dry CANADIAN CiTy AND WHAT HE FounpD THERE. 

No entry of sufficient merit was received for this 
competition to warrant us in awarding a prize. 
That submitted by Captain Stevens, 61 Dover St., 
Chatham, Ont., was amusing but scarcely up to 
the standard of previous entries. 


Our Bookshelf 
History 


A History of the Great War, by John Buchan. Vol. 1. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. 552, $7.50). 

This volume is the first of four that will consti- 
tute a revised edition of the author’s already well- 
known Nelson’s History of the War. Although 
much of the earlier work has been rewritten, the 
general plan and the scope remain the same. Colonel 
Buchan’s aim is to produce, not a source book or 
compilation of authorities (he even omits footnotes), 
but a comprehensive and balanced narrative that 
will, without sacrificing the vivid sense of immediate 
contact, anticipate as far as possible the final detach- 
ment of history. To succeed even partially in 
such a task would be a considerable achievement, 
and Colonel Buchan, judging from the first volume, 
succeeds at least partially. The book covers, with 
a completeness that is extraordinary when one 
considers its scale, not only the causes of the war 
and the actual operations, both naval and military, 
in all parts of the world down to March, 1915, but 
also the principal political and economic factors 
that affected the different belligerent nations during 
the opening period. Problems of strategy are illumi- 
nated by many references to military history, and 
the discussion of political questions almost  in- 
variably shows an extensive and accurate knowledge 
of events. 

In dealing with such an immense mass of material 
there is always the danger of becoming immersed 
in a drab flood of detail, but Colonel Buchan’s powers 
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of description and his sense of proportion enable him 
throughout to avoid this danger. The foremost 
place is naturally given to the British Army, but this 
is an intentional departure from strict proportion 
that will not be regarded by English-speaking readers 
as a defect. The book as a whole does, however, dis- 
close some grave short-comings. In spite of its great 
scope it lacks depth and insight. The standards are 
too often the conventional standards of the old- 
fashioned military history. The spirit and method 
that sufficed to interpret Wellington’s campaigns 
are not sufficient here; and obviously patriotism is 
something of a disqualification to an historian, when 
the most it can concede to the enemy is a fairness 
in dealing with facts. The truth is that remnants 
of the old mists of propaganda still rise from many 
of Colonel Buchan’s pages. He simply refuses to 
admit, for instance, that any other nation but the 
German harboured its war-party. In his eyes Russia, 
even, was thoroughly pacific; yet he must have heard 
of M. Poincaré's friend, the late M. Isvolsky. The 
real trouble is that Colonel Buchan, for all his sin- 
cerity and his vast fund of information, remains in 
political matters the slave of traditions and pre- 
judices that cannot possibly be reconciled with that 
final detachment of history to which he aspires. 


Industry 


The Settlement of Wage Disputes, by Herbert Feis 
(The Macmillan Company, 1921; pp. xv, 
289). 

In Kansas they have set up an industrial court 
before whose jurisdiction disputes between masters 
and workers are brought and whose decisions are 
enforceable by rigorous penalties. The idea of an 
industrial court is one which naturally occurs to 
everyone who contemplates the waste and the con- 
fusion of industrial strife, but generally the idea is 
dismissed because of the formidable difficulties which 
further reflection reveals. Nor has the experience 
of those lands of free experiment, New Zealand and 
Australia, been such as to encourage the adoption 
elsewhere of the idea. But in Kansas they are not 
easily deterred, and the Kansas Industrial Court now 
stands before the bar of history. 

There are two great obstacles to the successful 
establishment of an industrial court. In the first 
place, how can it secure the indispensable condition 
of the impartial judge? Can we assume that mem- 
bers of the regular judicature possess the balanced 
sympathy and the absence of class bias which are so 
necessary in this new sphere? It is taken for granted 
in Kansas, but the history of the American court 
in relation to labour questions raises a legitimate 
doubt. In the second place, where is the code in 
terms of which decisions shall be given? Unfortu- 
nately it does not yet exist. In the struggle for 
standards and the conflict of interests it has still to 
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BOOKS FOR THE TASTEFUL READER 





WALTER RATHENAU 
IN DAYS TO; COME......6. 060. foc cces Price $5.00 


This book by one who has been called the ‘‘ Balfour of 
Germany”’ should prove of especial interest to every 
public man who is anxious to penetrate beneath the 
surface of things. It gives a new light on industrial 
conditions in present day Germany. 


SHALOM ALEICHEM 
JEWISH CHILDREN................... Price $2.00 


The author is universally called ‘‘The Jewish Mark 


Twain” and his sketches rank with the highest of their 
kind in Neo-Hebrew literature. This book discovers 
Jewish problems to the ignorant and indifferent. 


MAXIM GORKY 
THREE OF THEM... ......5...6. 048. Price $2.00 
It presents a terrible picture of Russian peasant life 
written with the relentless realism that Gorky knows so 
well how to employ. Admirers of this great Russian 
novelist will welcome ‘‘Three of Them” 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN.......... Price $2.50 
A new, beautiful, and fantastic story by a Canadian 
author, that will contest in popularity even ‘‘ Maria 
Chapdelaine.” 


LOUISE MOREY BOWMAN 
MOONLIGHT AND COMMON DAY 
Price (probably) $1.50 


A volume of verse of sheer beauty by a Canadian poetess. 


MAY SINCLAIR 
LIFE AND DEATH OF HARRIET FREAN 
Price $1.35 
In this book she has given us an intimate study of a 
sensitive woman’s reactions to life,—a frank handling of 
a difficult subject, presented with all the keen clarity of 
her genius. 


CLEMENCE DANE 
WILL SHAKESPEARE ................. Price $2.00 
A Four-act drama in blank verse; Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Anne Hathaway, and ‘‘The Dark Lady of Sonnets”’ are 
presented here with dignity, but also with appealing 
human touches. 


THOS. W. THALLEY 
NEGRO FOLK RHYMES............... Price $2.50 
This is a pioneer volume in the field of Negro Folk Songs 
and Ballads. Mr. Talley’s collection is both entertaining 
to the general reader, and authentic for the student of 
Folk Literature. 
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THE WORLD OF TO-DAY SERIES 





The following volumes are ready or will be issued shortly: 


INTERNATIONAL 


*1. The Backward Peoples and our Relations with Them. 


23. To-day and To-morrow in Palestine. 


By Sir H. H. JOHNsTON. 
*19. The Treaty Settlement of Europe: Some Geographic and Ethnographic Aspects. 
By LEONARD STEIN. 


By PROFESSOR FLEURF. 


FINANCE 


*3. Modern Finance. By EMILE Burns. 














*4. A Capital Levy and a Levy on War Wealth. 
*6. Why Prices Rise and Fall. 
. Foreign Exchange before, during, and after the War. By T. E. GREGory, Cassel Reader in Commerce, University of London. 
. The Exchequer. 


5. Industrial Ideals. 


‘8. Dominion Home Rule in Practice. 
. Programmes of the English Political Parties. 
. Whitehall. 
. Foreign Governments at Work. By HERMAN Finer, B.Sc. (Economics), London, 


5. Official Statistics and How to Use Them. 
». The Press. 
. The Housing Crisis and the Way Out. By R. L. Retss, Chairman of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
21, 


* Now Ready. 


By Proressor A. C. Picov. 
By F. W. PetuickK-LAWRENCE. 


By R. G. HawtTrey. 
INDUSTRY 
By E. Lipson, 


By Victor GoLLANcz. *11. Increased Production. 


EDUCATION 


. An Educated Nation. By Bast A. YEAXLEE. With an Introduction by the Master of Balliol. 
. Working Out the Fisher Act. 


By Basit A. YEAXLEE. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


By Proressor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
By VicTOR GOLLANCZ. 
By C. DELISLE BuRNs. 


GENERAL 


By Proressor A. L. BowLEy. 
. BAUMANN, Editor of ‘‘The Saturday Review”’. 


By A.A 
The Planning of Towns. By R. L. Retss and C. B. Purpom, Secretary of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
Price 50 cents per copy 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CANADA 
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be evolved. And in its absence is not the establish- 
ment of a court entrusted with the extremely wide 
powers of industrial regulation and control assigned 
by the Kansas act somewhat premature? 

Such are the questions one would expect Pro- 
fessor Feis of the University of Kansas to answer in 
his very appropriate book on The Settlement of Wage 
Disputes. But it cannot be said that Professor Feis 
really attempts to answer them. He gives a com- 
petent statement of the principles determining actual 
wage-standards in the semi-competitive, semi-trade- 
unionized world of labour. The magnitude of the 
step from that method to the determination of wages 
by an industrial court he hardly realizes. He sets 
out a few very general principles, such as that of 
the standardization of wages through a craft or 
industry, but when we ask how this is to be accom- 
plished we are given such edifying but unhelpful 
statements as the following: “that level of standardiza- 
tion should be chosen, which it is believed will 
produce more good and less harm than any other 
level that might be chosen’’. Unconsciously, by 
resort to such banalities, Professor Feis reveals the 
greater difficulties of the problem which he under- 
takes to solve. 


Poetry 
The Veil and other Poems, by Walter de la Mare 
(Constable). 

Mr. de la Mare is by now one of the most securely 
established of the poets styled Georgian. Only Mr. 
W. H. Davies has a stronger position. Those who 
care for good poetry will, therefore, provide them- 
selves with The Veil and digest it at leisure. There 
does not seem to be any considerable change in Mr. 
de la Mare’s outlook since his las volume, Molley. 
Perhaps he depends less in this volume on the para- 
phernalia of Coleridge’s ‘‘Christabel’’. There is less 
moonlight, and fewer owls and belfries and yew-trees 
and ancient doorways. And perhaps there is rather 
more reflection, a closer grip on life, and a less ten- 
acious hold on dreams. The poem ‘‘Awake!’’, both 
by title and content, stands out from its context. 
It is more open-eyed and vigorous han anything 
we can recall from Mr. de la Mare’s pen. 

Why hath the rose faded and fallen, yet these eyes have 

not seen? 

Why hath the bird sung shrill in the tree—and this mind 

deaf and cold? 


O self! Ovself! Wake from thy common sleep! 

Fling off the destroyer’s net. He hath blinded and 
bound thee. 

In nakedness sit; pierce thy stagnation, and weep; 
Or corrupt in thy grave—-all Heaven around thee. 


Collected Poems, by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(Macmillan). 

In this volume are united thirty years of un- 

common poetry. Seldom does one come upon a 
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volume of verse which so confidently defies easy 
analysis; one would like to suspend judgment. But 
as that in itself involves a judgment, one cannot 
stop there. Mr. Robinson is first of all quite unlike 
any other American poet. In style he seems to com- 
bine the laconic tradition of New England with the 
conversational bias of contemporary poets, and so he 
writes sonnets which end with 


And there shall be another tale to tell 
Not knowing it would be for the last time 
Say less of rats and rather more of men. 


In attitude he recalls Browning whom he follows in 
his fondness for monologues-—there is one from Ben 
Jonson, another from John Brown—and in his 
perplexing psychological approach to his subjects. 
What he lacks or suppresses is the quality called 
temperament, which it is hard to dispense with in 
poetry. Our age has been widening its notions of 
poetry in many ways. It has again and again suc- 
ceeded in finding poetry in unsuspected places. Mr. 
Robinson seems to suppress his temperament as 
other rebels in poetry suppress the grand style. 
The result is perplexing but not without a strange 
fascination. One’s final impression is of a stealthy, 
disappearing, but not unfriendly, haunter of great 
cities (New York, no doubt), who is bent on making 
things speak for themselves. There is a strange 
poetry distilled in ‘‘A Song at Shannon’s’’. To those 
who find an attraction in these lines we recommend 
the volume for it is full of such things, though not 
usually so well expressed. 

Two men came out of Shannon’s, having known 

The faces of each other for as long 

As they had listened there to an old song, 

Sung thinly in a wastrel monotone 

By some unhappy night-bird, who had flown 

Too many times and with a wing too strong 

To save himself, and so done heavy wrong 

To more frail elements than his alone. 


Slowly away they went, leaving ‘behind 

More light than was before them. Neither met 
The other’s eyes again or said a word. 

Each to his loneliness or to his kind, 

Went his own way, and with his own regret, 
Not knowing what the other may have heard. 


White Lilac, by Beatrice Redpath (S. B. Gundy, 
Toronto) ; 

The Secret Way, by Zona Gale (The Macmillan Co.)., 

One is reminded by reading the title poems of 
these two volumes that much modern verse is like 
a series of experiments to signal Mars. The poet is 
fascinated by the friendliness or kinship of exterior 
nature, the sky, the moon, a lily or a lilac, and at the 
same time being deeply conscious of his own mind, 
he muses upon the teasing objectivity of things 
which his mind seems so fully able to encompass. 
Such thoughts are not likely to be very exciting for 
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H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY —-——_—---— 


RUGS SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


We make a specialty of cleaning and repairing Oriental 
Rugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street 


TEACHER'S COURSE - 

G-A°REID R-C:A: Principal 
Session of 1921-22 Oct. 3rd to May 13th 
Prospectus on application. 




















High School Boards and Boards 
of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 


With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and classes are 
under the direction of ANADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Application for attendance should be made to the 
Principal of the school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 

Toronto, May, 1921. 


Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen is interested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 


In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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the reader until he realises what the poet is about, 
and remembering day-dreaming efforts of his own to 
move in worlds half-realised, he finds peculiar interest 
in observations which must otherwise seem quite 
banal,—even such a line as Beatrice Redpath’s 
White lilac laid against a silver sky gives curious 
wings to thought. 

In Zona Gale’s verse one finds support for the 
comforting view that distinction of mind can be 
recognized in any guise and that any expression of 
the author of Miss Lulu Bett must give evidence of 
exceptional talent and intelligence. One recognizes 
ina series of character sketches entitled News Notes 
of Portage, Wisconsin, additional types of naive 
intelligence ready to assist Mother Bett, Miss Lulu, 
and Winona to make further contribution to the 
gaiety of nations. One finds too that the convincing 
satirist of sophisticated and sentimental complacency 
never bows the knee to the Baalim of American and 
Canadian writers, connubialism, humanitarianism 
or namby-pambyism of any sort; and that her poetry 
is detached, sincere, and especially when she writes 
informal verse, inevitably correct. Only one poem 
entitled “Contours” may be quoted. 

I am glad of the straight lines of the rain; 

Of the free blowing curves of the grain; 

Of the perilous swirling and curling of fire; 

The sharp upthrust of a spire; 

Of the ripples on the river 

Where the patterns curl and quiver 

And sun thrills; 

Of the innumerable undulations of the hills. 

But the true line is drawn from my spirit to some 
infinite outward place 

That line I cannot trace. 











Fiction 


The Singing Captives, by E. B. C. Jones (Cobden- | 
Sanderson, London). 

Taine’s view, that English literature seldom rises 
above interest in morality to interest in psychology, 
would have to be considerably modified in the present 
day when studies of psychology written in the form 
of novels are becoming more and more common. 
The Singing Captives belongs to this class. Its interest 
is purely psychological, and what plot there is lies in 
the gradual change in point of view of the heroine. 
In Caroline we have a very delicately etched study 
of a modern type of hyper-sensitive ego-centric girl 
of an analytic cast of mind, whose natural bias has 
been intensified by the shocks of the. war. There is 
hardly enough matter for the length of the book, 
especially as the intellectual interest is its sole sub- 
stance and no attempt is made, even gingerly, to 
touch, far less to stir, the emotions of the reader. 

E. B. C. Jones is a young member of the School 
of Henry James and Edith Wharton. She delights 
in fine subtleties of meaning, ransacks the dictionary 
for words, usually selecting with discrimination, but 





occasionally giving way to the lure of the recondite. 
Despite the audible rustling of leaves those who feel 
the lure will thank her for bringing some rather 
pleasing words to light. With a little more asceticism 
in this direction and a surer mastery of her style 
Miss Jones would be a writer of distinction. 


Belles.Lettres 


Saturday Papers, Essays on Literature from the Literary 
Review of the ‘‘New York Evening Post’ 
(Macmillan Co.). 

“Divine discontent’’ permeates these essays on 
American literature. The authors point out the low 
level of American fiction and poetry and find the 
causes primarily in the dull sense of beauty on the 
part of the majority of American readers, and, 
following upon this, in the commercial spirit actuating 
both publishers and authors to make quick pupils by 
providing solely for the majority. 

Ironically, conviction of the truth of the indict- 
ment is implicit in the essays themselves. Their sin- 
cerity of purpose rather disarms criticism, but it is 


| curious to find a plea for more serious art expressed 


at one moment in high-flown artificial, precious 
sentences and at the next in commercial terms. 
Phrases such as “large-scale production’’, ‘investing 
your reputation”’, ‘standardized output”’, “quantity 
basis’’, ‘‘machine-made”’, and the like as applied 
to books certainly point the charge that in the States 
writing is looked upon as a “‘business”’ rather than 
an art. A similar sense of incongruity is caused by 
the use of words such as ie 


‘sensitized’’, ‘‘seine”’, 
‘‘transmogrified”’ side by side with “yawp”’, “bun- 
combe’’, ‘‘pap”’, “slushy”’ and ‘‘sloppy”’. 

Incidentally one essay puts forward a suggestion 
so happy that we are constrained to quote it in the 
hope that this review may meet the idea of some 
movie magnate. Itis that the movie offers an excellent 
field for the production of magical and fantastic 
literature such as would overtax the mechanical 
resources of the legitimate stage, as for instance the 
work of Poe, James Stephens, Wells, Anstey, Coleridge, 
and Barrie. 


Travel 
The Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
(Macmillan Co. of Canada, $6.50). 

In this aggressively utilitarian age objection is 
frequently raised to the unpractical nature of the 
results obtained by many hazardous and costly ex- 
peditions, especially those into the great polar and 
upper mountain regions. This objection cannot be 
maintained against the work of our most eminent 
living Arctic explorer. For, while Stefansson is a 
scientist, and an adventurer in the best sense of 
that decayed word, while his expeditions have made 
important contributions to pure knowledge, he has 
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a very definite economic propaganda. The very title 
of this book indicates it in two of its aspects. We 
have been accustomed to regard the great Arctic 
regions as of only sentimental value. They minis- 
tered to our megalomania; they made us bigger than 
the United States. They contributed area, but 
nothing else. They have always been the “ Barren 
Lands”’, devoid of vegetation and climatically hope- 
less for civilized human habitation. But Stefansson 
maintains that the Arctic is capable not only of 
sustaining abundantly the life of its own inhabitants, 
but of producing huge surplus meat supplies for the 
other parts of the world. When he insists, moreover, 
that the climate is really a very salubrious and 
comfortable one, we can see how thoroughly he 
believes the Arctic to be friendly. 

This book, however, is not primarily concerned 
with the climate and the food possibilities of the 
Arctic terra firma, which have been more definitely 
discussed in other writings, notably in My Life with 
the Eskimos. It has a still more audacious thesis, 
convincingly presented, that the Arctic Ocean is as 
capable as the Arctic land of supporting generously 
those who trust themselves to its great ice floes. The 
most important and fascinating feature of the book 
is the engrossing story of an expedition across the 
Beaufort Sea, undertaken, against all experience and 
tradition, without food or fuel supplies. 

Stefansson is doing good service to Canada (he 
has been thanked by Parliament) in revolutionizing 
current ideas of our Far North. He tells of luxuriant 
pasture valleys, of an unimagined wealth of flowers, 
of great heaps and beds of coal on far-flung islands, 
of lands and seas that teem with animal life. The 
book is well illustrated by means of maps and photo- 
graphs and is replete with valuable anthropological 
and geographical data. Nevertheless, it is as a 
recital of splendid and successful endeavour that it 
will find its greatest appeal. 


Ave Roma Immortalis, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan Co. of Canada, $3.00). 

A guide book de luxe written by a novelist, the 
ardent, lingering passing of a lover’s hand over the 
august features of a mistress whose infinite variety 
is only enhanced by age and custom, a series of 
glimpses at the history of a mother of histories, the 
outlines of a hundred historical romances,—it is 
these, and more, this splendid tribute of Marion 
Crawford to Rome. It is almost twenty-five years 
since it came out in the original two-volume edition, 
and it is delightful to find the book’s deserved popu- 
larity warranting the finely illustrated and worthy 
revised edition that we have before us. If one has 
been in Rome, if one hopes to go to Rome, or if one 
does not hope to go to Rome, one should read _it. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Novels of John Buchan. Uniform Edition (Nelson, 
$1.25 cloth; $1.75 limp leather). 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Buchan has 
achieved the distinction of a uniform edition, especi- 
ally at so reasonable a price. Greenmanile, the first 
published of the set, appears next May and is to be 
followed at monthly intervals by his other novels. 
Most of our readers will remember the genuine ex- 
citement they enjoyed while reading his three 
romances of the war, and they will welcome the 
reappearance of his less known books—notably of 
Prester John, a rarely adventurous yarn from Africa. 
The value of reprinting two earlicr stories, The Half- 
Hearted and A Lost Lady of Old Years, is more doubt- 
ful, but Mr. Buchan’s psychological analysing in the 
first is an interesting contrast to his later objective 
style in the novel. It would be welcome news to hear 
that the set was to be extended to include his poems, 
essays, and short stories, many of which portray an 
entirely different aspect of his versatile mind. 


Dominion Home Rule in Practice, by A. Berriedale 
Keith (World of To-day Series: Oxford 
University Press). 

It is essential that Canadians should have a very 
definite knowledge of what Dominion Home Rule 
means in practice, especially in the other self-govern- 
ing parts of the Empire. Canada is the pivot of 
Imperial relationship. The conditions under which 
Sir Robert Borden goes to Washington are vital to 
the South African Union, in the clear eyes of Jan 
Smuts. Professor Keith’s little volume explains 
“what self-government actually means in Canada, 
Australia, . . . and details the laws and customs which 
regulate the relations of these Dominions with the 
Motherland’’. Every Canadian should Know all 
these things, should study their implications, and 
find his reaction to them. 


The Treaty Settlement of Europe, by H. J. Fleure 
(World of To-day Series: Oxford University 
Press). 

An attempt is made by Professor Fleure to out- 
line some of the geographic and ethnographic aspects 
of the treaty settlement. Unfortunately, the extra- 
ordinarily wide range of the subject, and the effort 
to touch on practically every frontier and ethnological 
problem involved, have enforced, in the small compass 
of the book, a very sketchy and pamphlet form of 
treatment. Perhaps the best service it will render 
is to indicate these problems, stimulate interest in 
them, and direct the reader to sources of more com- 
plete information. The tone of the book is moderate, 
where, as often occurs, the author indulges in com- 
ment. : 
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The Backward Peoples and our Relations with Them, 
by Sir Harry Johnston (World of To-day 
Series: Oxford University Press). 

The name of Sir Harry Johnston, with his long 
proconsular experience as administrator of the affairs 
of so many of these ‘‘ Backward Peoples’’ warrants a 
respectful hearing for his remarks, and guarantees an 
interesting presentation of the subject. In the space 
of only sixty pages, he gives us a remarkable survey 
under three captions: Who are the Backward Peoples? 
Why are they Backward? Our Relations with Them. 
Stimulating, practical, liberal, certainly accurate in 
so far as one’s own knowledge can test it, and with 
three maps and a valuable bibliography, this volume 
compels us to see, not local difficulties, but a tremen- 
dous world problem confronting us. It should help 
us to correct the short-sightedness of provincialism 
that still afflicts so many Canadians. 
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Trade and Industry 








Nov. 1921 Dec. 1921 Jan.1922 Feb. 1922 Feb. 1921 

Whaiemee aces... «Od cheek Saw Thee 160.0 161.9 158.4 159.1 198.7 
(Michell) 

Sy arene mene meres Sn ao $21.60 $21.49 2 0 rer $24.85 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment? ..................200ce08 88.5 81.6 80.6 89.0 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average ded _—— Canadian Securities*...... 108.6 105.6 105.6 108.1 110.3 

iche 





1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


*Base (= 100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian Genera! Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships., 


EBRUARY has witnessed another upward 
F movement in the prices of Canadian securities, 
in which C.P.R. has taken the lead. The 
movement in commodity prices has been confused 
and uncertain. There has been a rise in Professor 
Michell’s index number (quoted at the head of this 
page) of rather more than half a point; a change in 
the general level so trifling as not to matter. But 
an analysis of the general movement reveals an 
interesting undercurrent. Broadly speaking, the 
prices of foods have risen somewhat; and the prices 
of manufacturers’ goods have fallen nearly but not 
quite to the same degree. 

This is perhaps the most interesting of the 
changes that occurred last month. It will be re- 
membered that in the February number of this 
journal a comparison between the prices of Canadian 
farm products and those of other goods in general 
showed a divergence between the two classes, during 
the great upheavals of the last eight years, amounting 
to sixty points. So long as this gap remains un- 
bridged, the farmer’s inability to purchase from the 
cities will maintain the distressing conditions with 
which two years of stagnation have made us familiar. 
Before we can hope for a return to normal activity, 
there must be, either a considerable rise in the 
prices of Canadian farm products; or a further con- 
siderable fall in prices generally; or, (and this is the 
consummation most devoutly to be wished), a 
simultaneous upward movement among farm pro- 
ducts, and downward movement of general prices, 
till the purchasing power of the farmer, in terms of 
commodities, has been restored. Only in so far as 
this convergence is occurring, are we warranted in 
expecting better times. 

The double movement revealed by Professor 
Michell’s index number suggests that this process 
is at least under way. The rise in the price of wheat 
for May delivery, which, of course, does not appear 
in his calculations, is another reassuring sign: though 
it may be questioned whether the farmers of the 








West still held enough of their 1921 crop at the time 
when the rise began, to reap more than a small share 
of the possible benefit. In any case, however, we 
must expect adjustment to be fairly slow. The 
road to be traversed is a long one, and winding. 
Prudent readers of billboard advertising will accept 
at rather less than its face value the boldly reiterated 
statement that “ Prosperity is just round the Corner’”’. 

The type of optimist who whistles to keep his 
courage up is in these days at adiscount. He cherishes 
the belief that a sort of inane cheerfulness can take 
the place of sober judgment and bring back real 
prosperity, with a devotion worthy of a better 
cause. We have suffered him long enough. There 
is nevertheless good ground for cautious optimism 
in recent informed expressions of opinion. Even 
his fiercest enemies admit an intellectual respect for 
Mr. J. M. Keynes—whose forecasts have a most 
uncanny knack of coming true. In his latest book, 
A Revision of the Treaty,’ which will be widely read, 
he says frankly that the present depression is unique 
in its severity. But he regards the worst as over. 
“The patience of the common people of Europe’’, he 
writes in an interesting passage, ‘‘and the stability 
of its institutions have survived the worst shock 
they will receive. . . The communities of Europe are 
settling down to a new equilibrium. . . .The organiza- 
tion, destroyed by war, has been partly restored; 
transport, except in Eastern Europe, is largely re- 
paired; there has been a good harvest, everywhere 
but in Russia, and raw materials are abundant. . 
There are indications that the worst point is passed”’ 

Our welfare inevitably hangs on that of Europe. 
The poverty of the Old World has crippled our 
export industries; in particular, the farming in- 
dustries. If Europe has indeed passed her crisis, 
we may look for a general recovery. But in propor- 
tion to the weakness of the patient, convalescence 
is inevitably lengthy. 

G. E. JACKSON. 


1 Recently published by Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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Have Your Bonds Increased in 
Principal Value Recently 2 


If you held stocks you would probably look at 
Stock Exchange quotations each day — and 
trade when it was profitable to do so. 

Why not keep as well Bogen on Bond prices. 
Send us your name and we will forward to you 
our Current List of Bond Prices every two 
weeks. This should help you to judge when 
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THE EGG 
One of Nature's finest foods 


If you want to enjoy the luxury of eating fresh quality eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


The United Farmers Co-operative Company, Ltd. 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies, strictly according to the standards laid down by the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. 
Our phone numbers: 
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